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A good show in springtime does not always promise a 
good showjn theautumn. Weeds grow faster, and often 
attract more attention, than plants that bear berries. 
So it is in the field of character. A lad who makes 
a display in dress and cigarette-smoking may seem to 
have the advantage over a plodding youth who has 
something to do and does it. A few years hence will 
tell the story of the comparative worth of these two 
boys. Even in the springtime of life it is well to 
consider for what harvest one is sowing. 








Charity for the failures of our fellow-Christians is 
one of those things which we can least afford to do 
without. How common it is to hear one Christian 
lament that another is guilty of just that particular 
fault which is most damaging to the cause of Christ! 
And how common it is, too, to hear that other make 
the same lament over the failings of his own critic! 
It is easier for us to say that it is those little faults 
of our neighbor that hinder the progress of Christian 
growth than it is to feel that it is these little faults of 


305 | busy body. 





our own that work the same evil. It is a fact that 
those non-Christians whose weaknesses and tendencies 
are constitutionally of our sort are kept aloof from 
Christ by our Christian neighbor's failings. But it 
is also a fact that those non-Christians whose weak- 
nesses and tendencies are of our Christian neighbor’s 
sort are kept aloof from Christ by our failings. ° 


There is a difference between a busy man and a 
A man is a soul, a character, a force. 
A body is a soul’s material habitation. The busy- 
body flits about with every moment occupied in an 
exteriorly conspicuous way, but exerts no real 
power. The busy man appears comparatively inert, 
with no seeming pressure upon his time, The busy- 
body skims many square miles of surface, and is 
hailed by many admiring on-lookers. The busy man, 
oblivious to popularity, plunges straight down to the 
bottom of his réal interests, which to the busybody 
seem so few apd so obscure. The busy man has no 
skiff ; the busybody has no plummet. Each fills his 
place, perhaps: the one superficially, the other pro- 
foundly; the one as‘a bodily spectacle, the other as a 
soul-foree. The oné hinders more often than he helps, 
while the other helps more often than he hinders. 


Saying that a thing is not as it should be, seems to 
imply that the critic knows how that thing ought to 
be; yet many a man is ready to find fault with what 
is, without being able to say how it can be bettered. 
Here is a good test for any man to apply to himself, 
when he undertakes to complain of an existing state 
of things. If he can only see a fault, or what he sup- 
poses to be a fault, without seeing how the thing can 
be improved, he knows less than half of what he needs 
to know in the field of his fault-finding, in order to 
make his criticism tolerable. If, indeed,“a man does 
not know how a thing ought to be, he is liable to be 
grossly in error in supposing that the thing is not 
already as it should be. Let a man, for example, 
who observes a heavy beam set as a brace against a 
house-wall point out the fact that that beam is-not in 
perpendicular. He can easily prove that point, but 
he cannot so easily improve the position of the beam, 
without knowing whether a perpendicular position 
would be better than an oblique one for that beam 
asa brace. And here is the trouble with most of 
the critics of legislation, of political management, of 
church action, of methods of work in any and every 
field. They are ready enough to say that a thing is 
wrong, without knowing what is right, and therefore 
without knowing whether the thing in question is 
wrong. Nine-tenths of the criticism that is made 
among men—and women—lacks the basis of a fair 
knowledge of what ought to be in the thing criticised. 


True humiliation is true elevation. That which 
is in.the best sense lowly is in the best sense lofty. 
Bottom facts in knowledge are always of topmost im- 
portance. The last things that men learn are ordi- 
narily the fundamentals, Historically first is logically 
last, and logically first is historically last. This is 
the law of scientific discovery and progress in knowl- 
edge. Every one jumps into the middle of things. 
If one is truly progressive, he works both ways. If 
he can write with grace, fluency, and force, how much 
does he know of the historical structure of his lan- 





guage? We speak of the “A BC” of a subjoct as 
though the “ A B C’s” were the beginning of things. 
But how many persons know the “A BC” of the 
“A BC's”? It is a simple matter to repeat the 
alphabet forward and backward; but just why 
the alphabet‘is to be repeated in that particular 
order which we call the right order is patent only 
to a few special scholars. And so of the investiga- 
tions through the mieroscope. The higher science 
climbs toward the apex of practical knowledge, the 
deeper down it plunges toward the fundamental 
structure of organic nature. When the biologist has 
discovered the simplest forms of life, he has arrived 
at the pinnacle of achievement. But it is important 
to remember that while a large knowledge of the sur- 
face of things is always desirable, it is even more 
desirable to work toward that which is elementary 
and fundamental. We begin life somewhere between 
the burrow of the mole and the flight of the bird: 
The completeness of knowledge embraces all; and 
the completeness of character is in recognizing the 
nobleness of humility and the humility of nobleness, 





THE POWER OF APPRECIATION. 


More often than not the power of appreciation is 
spoken of with a half contempt, as if hardly worth 
having. Appreciation is regarded as the humble 
antithesis of that creative power which makes things, 
and does things, and moves the world. It is a pas- 
sive, unoriginal, shy, quiet quality which neither 
shines nor shouts before men, and hence is relegated, 
with a sneer perhaps, to the domain of the drones 
and the non-productive members of the race. 

But, in spite of this disestimation, appreciation isa 
rare and precious possession, of great value to the 
owner thereof, and of great good to the world at 
large. And it is misprized in part because of this 
very unobtrusiveness, this delicacy of nature germane 
to it. In the realm of the fine arts or literature, ap- 
preciation has the fairly divine function of picking 
out the true and the beautiful, of giving its gentle 
but emphatic verdict, to the enheartening of the 
artist, and the notifying of the Philistines that they 
must leave the flesh-pots of Egypt for the feast of the 
soul. Where would be the creators of the artistic, 
the lovely, and the sublime, were it not for the small 
band of those who really and truly appreciate? It 
may be almost said that these latter are the comple- 
ment of genius, so necessary to its discovery and 
fartherance are they. 

In the realm of nature it is the self-same thing. 
Appreciation notes the smallest manifestation of earth 
and sky in the way of grace, harmony, and fairness; 
draws delight therefrom, and transmits that delight 
to others by pointing out the source of pleasure and 
inspiration. It is the part of appreciation to take 
cognizance of the common flower at our doorway ; 
not the magic blue flower on the other side of the 
world, nor even the more splendid bloom in our 
neighbor’s field, but just the daisy or the clover 
blossom close at hand and familiar. This is a truly 
divine mission, and the recognition of the beautiful 
in what is staled by being often seen or handled, is a 
power which alone declares appreciation no mean 
brother to inspiration and the creative faculty. How 


























































































seldom do we find those with the gift of getting out 
of the near-at-hand and the homely what is inherent 
in‘them! We all know that without this gift of ap- 
preciation travel is useless and a vain show. “They 
change their skies, not their dispositions, who. can 
cross the seas,” quoth Horace. If one utterly fails to 
see the grandeur or the charm in the mountains that 
hem his home horizon, or to feel the witchery of the sea 
that booms or glistens beyond his door, it is pretty 
sure that Mont Blanc herself will not do much for 
that person, nor all the seas and waters of ‘earth 
greatly seize on his emotions, It is the unpretentious 
extracter of honey from the thistle who revels in and 
rightly apprises the gardens of the King. 

And in the realm of character it is not otherwise. 
Your friend who carries about with him the touch- 
stone of appreciativa finde daily and even hourly 
‘proof of the worth and nobility of his fellow-crea- 
tures where a less sensitive soul never suspects the 
truth. And how we all do long for genuine apprecia- 
tion! Not for the careless plaudits of people who 
jadge from the outside, but for the deeper, discrimi- 
nating approval of one who knows us as having 
searched the heart and the reins, This is one of the 
reasons why we turn yearningly and instinctively to 
God himself. “God sees us,” says George Eliot, “as 
We are altogether, not in separate feelings and 
actions, as our fellow-men see us.” But some seem 
to partake of a moiety of that august intuition and 
to. judge accordingly. Those are they who have the 
power of appreciation, who carry a mete-wand and a 
divining-rod, the one to measure stature withal, the 
other to discover the gold nuggets beneath the rugged 
soil of character. What a broadening and bettering 
effect on the person himself has this faculty, and what 
a beneficent effect on all the hosts he comes in con- 
tact with. Such an influence is beyond human 
soundings. 

The more we reflect, the more evident it becomes 
that the power of appreciation, so far from being 
merely a neutral and well-enongh thing to possess, is 
a positive and richly productive possession, a talent 
which brings to the holder of it as much blessing and 
happiness as any gift whatsoever (albeit less showy 
than some), and which is to mankind an incalculable 
benison, as sure and strong in its working as the in- 
fluence of moons upon oceans.', And it is a grateful 
thought that, whereas genius is sporadic and non-cul- 
tivable, the virtue and power of appreciation can be 
exercised and fructified in one direction or the other 
by every man and woman who breathes and loves 
ahd suffers. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


There ic many a question about Bible history and 
Bible interpretatfon that cannot be answered by the 
editor of The Sunday School Times, even if by anybody 
else, One of these questions is here asked by an Indiana 
reader : 


* The lessons on Jonah recall a question which arose in our 


stady of Luke last year, which I have been unable to settle: | -- - 


I present it to you in the hope that either you or some one of 
your hundred thousand readers may offer a solution. In the 
last chapter of Luke we read, “ He said unto them, Thus it is 
written, that the Christ should suffer, and rise again from the 
dead the third day.” Icannot find this written in the Old 
Testament. The question is, Where is it written? 


Bible critics and commentators seem unable to solve 
this problem. It is, however, worthy of note that in the 
Authoiized Version, as also in Luther’s, the passage in 
question was not so translated as to make it clear that a 
written prophecy of the resurrection on the third day 
was referred to; hence, perhaps, it is that no effort has 
been made by writers on the Messianic prophecies, from 
Lightfoot to Toy, to explain the matter. The suggestion 
has been made that the reference by our Lord was to 
some well-known Messianic interpretation of the “ sign 
of the prophet Jonah;” but this is only a suggestion. 


A brother editor, whose speech bewrayeth him, thus 
writes for further information as to Jonah: 
It is a great privilege (which your million readers highly 


appreciate) to come right to an ever-flowing spigot of wisdom 
(as it were), and to bring our tin cups empty, and carry them 


we say “king of Assyria? ”) wien Jona real in ey, | 
and kindly oblige. 

Our only means for assigning a date. to Jonah is the 
statement that the conquests effected by Jeroboam IL 
were “according to the word of the Lord, the God of 
Israel, which he spake by the hand of his servant Jonah, 
the son of Amittai, the prophet which was of Gath- 
hepher.” The rabbinical traditions, whichdescribe him 
as the son of the widow of Sarepta, or the young prophét 
sent to anoint Jehu, have no evidence for them, and are 
no help to determining his date. We therefore must 
suppose that Jonah belonged either to the earlier years 
of the reign of Jeroboam IL, or a time immediately 
preceding it. The best authorities place the reign of 
Jeroboam II. between 790 and 750 B.C. This makes 
him the contemporary of four kings of Nineveh: Bin- 
Nirari, 810 to 780 B.C,; Shalmaneser IV.,780 to 770B.C.; 
Ashur-dan-Il, 770 to 752 B.C.;. and Ashur-Nirari IL, 
752 to 745 B.C. This last was succeeded by Pul, or 
Tiglath-Pileser II., who carried into captivity the Israel- 
ites of the northern tribes in the reign of Pekah. The 
balance of probabilities seems to incline to our regarding 
Bin-Nirari, or his predecessor Samsi-Bin III., who reigned 


Jonah’s prophesy, 


Whenever thegquestion is newly opened as to who 
founded the first Sunday-school, or who originated the 
idea of an international series'of Bible. lessons, the com 
munity is freshly reminded of the fact thabthere are many 
claimants for these honors. .A recent article, in these 
pages, by Miss Frances E. Willard, giving-prominence to 
the part of Mr. B. F. Jacobs in seeuring the adoption of 
a uniform plan of Bible study fer the entire country, has 
called out challenges from the friends of more than one 
well-known worker in the same field of service; and 
other important articles on the subject are already prom- 
ised. Meanwhile Mr. Robert Willan. of New Lisbon, 
Wisconsin, an admirer of Mr. Robert Mimpriss of Eng- 
land, has this to say of that good man’s part in preparing 
the way for such a plan of lesson study : 


In tracing the origin and history of the International lesson 
movement, the preparatory work doné by Robert Mimpriss of 
England should not be passed over ; for he was not merely the 
first who conceived the idea of the whole school taking the same 
lesson at one time, and so going id eotrse thrangh the géspel nar- 
ratives, but he devoted his whole life, energies, and. resources to 
the work of introducing his system, lecturing in the principal 
cities of England, and, at vast labor and-expense, preparing 
and publishing the books which that system required. Although 
the International idea does not appear to have entered the 
mind of Mr. Mimpriss, the main princtples of the present sys- 
tem—graded simultaneous instructiOn—were fally developed 
by him betwixt the years 1840 and 18507 and his books for the 
use of the teachers have not been excelled by anything pub- 
lished since. Especially is this true of the “ Gospel Treasury,” 
intended both for ministers and the teachers of the higher 
classes, which was then, and is probably even yet, without a 
rival among works of the same nature. In the published 
memoir of Mr. Mimpriss (London; 1876) it is-stated that some 
forty thousand copies had then been sold, although a costly 
book of 950 closely printed pages. But a most unexpected hin- 
drance to the introduction of this vastly improved system was 
found in the opposition manifested ; by, the London Sunday 
School Union. The following quotation from the memoir of 
Mr. Mimpriss will show the true inwardness of this pitiable 
proceeding: “ For some tittie the Sunday School Union ex- 
hibited and sold his books; but after a while the committee of 
that time intimated that they could no longer do this for him. 
When he sought’an explanation of such seemingly strange 
conduct, a leading member of the committee admitted, in un- 
mistakable terms, that, if they continued to sell his works, 
their own must remain on the shelves,” and added “that the 
committee had none but financial objections to urge against many 
of Mr. Mimpriss’s works.” Thus the labors of this great and 
good man were successfully thwarted by that society for forty 
years, and he passed away without witnessing the ultimate 
triumph and extension of his system. Mr. Mimpriss exempli- 
fied his system in several Sunday-schools.conducted by himself 
and his friends ; and in one in-which he was the superintendent 
the writer of these lines was for years a teacher, and can here 
bear witness to the excellence of his methods, and to the suc- 
cess in imparting a knowledge of the whole earthly life of our 
Lord to the entire school. 


While it is an error to suppose that Mr. Mimpriss was 
“the first who conceived the idea of the whole school 
taking the same lesson at one time,” it is true that his 
“Harmony of the Gospels,” and the various Jesson-helps 
published in conjunction with it, had much to do with 
awakening and quickening an interest in systematic 
Bible study prior to and following 1850. It is also true 
that for several years the Mimpriss plan of Bible study 
was made prominent in the pages of The Sunday School 
Times, and that thousands of his “ Harmony of the Gos- 





- @way fall. Please tell me who was king of Nineveh (or should 


thus given to the book. It is well that his pert in ‘the 
‘modern growth of interest in systematic Bible study be 
made more widely known, even though he may not 
deserve so exclusive a place in the history of this move- 
ment as some of his friends would claim for him, 


828 {0.810 B.C., as the king of Assyria at the time of 





pels” were sold in this country through the prominence 
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TO THE END. 
BY ROSE TERRY COOKE. 


What do the slow years chart? 
“Cold.are lover and friend. 
Thou art-alone, thou art forgot, . 
Thou hast lived out.thy day ; 
Thy life and love are not, 

Why wilt thou longer stay?” 
He loveth to the end. 


Let the sad years go by, 

Homeward their footsteps tend. 
Through the poor prayer of falling faith, 
Through broken wail and méan, = 
Hear what the good Word saith : 

“ For, having loved His own, 

He loved them to the end.” 


His own were in the world: 

World that will break or bend, 
Slaughter his own with fire and a 
Strew ashes over flame, 

Drench earth with martyr blood, 

Ah, blessed be His naine | 

He loved them to the end. 


Man loves for a summer day, 
Slightlove is his to lend; 

The trivial fashion of an hour, 
And then the play is done, 
The fading of a flower ; 

Nor earth nor heaven won: 
He loveth to the end. 


When storm and tempest rave 

Over the frail earth they rend ; 

When the old mountains shake with fear, 
And the spirit is dismayed, 

O Master! let me héar, 

All trembling and afraid, 

He loveth to the end, 


In the lonely day of death, 

When no man may befriend, 

When the dark angel standeth nigh, 
And the world is past and. gone, 

Let some voice o’er me ery, 

“ And having loved His own, 

He loved them to the end.” 


Theend? The mortal end,— 
But heaven begins that day. 
Heaven with Him forever there, 
No need of word or song, 

No agony of prayer, 

Of erying, “Lord, how long?” 
No need for one to say, 

“ He loved them.” Lo! his face: 
And there is no more place 

For want, for fear, for end, 


Pittsfield, Mass. 





THE “LAWGIVER” OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 


BY PROFESSOR A, H. SAYCE, D,D., LL.D, 


There are few passages of the Old Testament which 
have excited so much discussion, or about which so much 
has been written, as the famous verse in the Blessing of 
Jacob which refers to Shiloh. But it'isnot about Shiloh 
that I purpose to write at present; the time has not yet 
come for settling the Controversies connected with that 
mysterious name. The part of the verse (Gen, 49: 10) 
to which I would at present draw attention is that which 
declares that ‘‘a lawgiver” shall not cease to be born to 
the tribe of Judah. 

The Hebrew word translated “ lawgiver” is m ‘hhogeg 
It is a participle derived from a root which signifies to 
“engrave.” Other derivatives from thé same root in the 
sense of “ engraving ” are met with in the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures. In Ezekiel 23: 14 we find the words m’khuggeh 
and khaquggim used of sculptures which were engraved 
on the ‘stuccoed walls of the Chaldean palaces, and then 
marked out in red. In Isaiali 49: 16 the verb chagah is 
employed to denote the engraving or tattooing of letters 
in the flesh, and in Ezekiel 4: 1 the same verb describes 
the scratching or engraving of the plan of Jerusalem 
upon a clay tablet. In Isaiah 10: 1 the khog’gim khig'ge- 
aven, or “engravers of unrighteous decrees,” are asso- 
ciated with “the writers of perverseness,” and it is said 
probably of both that “they have written” the unjust 
laws. In the time of Isaiah, therefore, the m’khogeg and 


the scribe performed a similar work; the one used the 
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pen, the other recorded his deerees in an equally dura- 
ble form. 

’ But the m’khogeg, or “lawgiver,” held a higher place 
than the scribe. He made the law, while the scribe 
merely recorded it. The one was a ruler of men, the 
other but aclerk. The decrees made by the “ lawgiver” 
were of more importance than the writings of the scribe, 
and consequently needed to be preserved with more care. 
The scribe might be content with parchment and papyrus, 
but the statutes of the “ lawgiver” needed to be engraved 
on durable materials, like stone, or wood, or meta], Hence 
it was that the “lJawgiver” took his name from a root 
which signified “to engrave,” and that the decrees he 
laid down for the guidante of the state were, like the 
Ten Commandments, “engravings” upon stone, 

The fact is of value as a further piece of testimony on 
behalf of the antiquity of writing in Israel. It agrees 
with the results of modern archeological discovery, which 
have shown us that the ancient civilized world long before 
the age of Moses was a highly literary one. We have 
learned that long before the Israelitish invasion Canaan 
was filled with libraries-and schools and writers, and that 
even Arabia, hitherto considered the native home of 
illiterate barbarism, was occupied by a culfured popula- 
tion which has left written records behind it. Wuether 
in Egypt or in Canaan, or even in the desert itself, the 
children of Israel were surrounded on all sides by peo- 
ples who could read and write. 

There is, therefore, no longer any reason for explain- 
ing away the etymological meaning of the word m’khogeg. 
The “ lawgiver” was a lawgiver in the modern sense of 
the term; he issued decrees which were handed down to 
posterity, not by tradition alone, but by the more un- 
changeable witness of stone and metal. 

We can now understand why it is that his name is 
associated in the Old Testament with that of scribes and 
writers. As we have seen, Isaiah couples together the 
lawgiver and the writer as belonging to the same class. 
In the Song of Deborah (Judg. 5: 14) the lawgiver and 
the scribe are grouped in the same category. “ Out of 
Machir came down lawgivers, and out of Zebulun they 
that handle the pen of the writer.” The parallelism o! 
Hebrew poetry shows that the two terms—“ lawgiver” 
and “ writer”—are practically synonymous. 

Another ancient Hebrew poem contains a verse which 


"breathes the same spirit and alludes to the same parallel- 


ism. It is the verse in thd Blessing of Jacob which has 
been the stafting-point of our inquiry. + Here, too, the 
“lawgiver” is coupled with the shebhet, or “rod,” ex- 
plained in the Song of Deborah to be the rod or pen of 
the scribe, such as we see depicted on the monuments 
of Egypt. That the Song of Deborah contains reminis- 
cences of the Blessing of Jacob is shown by the question, 
“ Why abodest thou among the sheepfolds to hear the 
bleatings of the flocks?” (Judg. 5:16.) Here we have 
exactly the same expression as that which in the Bless- 
ing of Jacob (Gen. 49: 14) is translated by the Author- 
ized Version, “ crouching down between two burdens.” 
The word rendered “shéepfolds” in the one passage, 
and “two burdens” in the other, occurs only in these 
two verses of Scripture. In each case we should trans- 
late “lying down between two sheepfolds.” In Genesis 
the metaphor is fully worked out; in Judges the oss 
which thus lies down is implied, but not named. 

We are justified, therefore, in comparing the parallel- 
ism in the Song of Deborah between the “lawgiver” and 
the “rod of the scribe” with the parallelism in the bless- 
ing of Jacob beween the “ lawgiver” and the shebhet or 
“rod.” The “rod” which was not to depart from Judah, 
like the “lawgiver” that was to be born from him, was 
not the scepter of a monarch, but the pen of a scribe. 

In the Psalms the office of the scribe is absorbed in 
that of the lawgiver. Twice do we meet with the ex- 
pression “ Judah is my lawgiver” (Psa. 60:7; 108 : 8). 
We cannot refuse to see in this a recollection of the 
words applied to Judah in the blessing of Jacob. But 
the Psalmist considers -it sufficient to name the “ law- 
giver” only. His was the higher office, and in it the 
work of the scribe was practically fulfilled. What better 
proof can we have that the decrees issued by the m’khogeq 
were conceived of as written? 

In the blessing of Moses (Deut. 33 : 21) it is Gad, and 
not Judah, who is said to be seated in “the portion of 
the lawgiver.” Unfortunately the language of the verse 
is so corrupt that it is impossible to construe it gram- 
matically or to determine with certainty what it is that 
the “lawgiver” is described as doing. Probably it was 
to “execute the justice of the Lord and his judgments 
with Israe].” But even this is not certain. 

The “lawgiver” is mentioned in another ancient frag- 
ment of Hebrew poetry (Num. 21:18): “O well, princes 


have digged it, leaders of the people have pierced it, by 
(order of) the lawgiver, by (means of) their own staves.” 
Here the “lawgiver” can be none other than Moses 
himself. 

Once more the name of the “ lawgiver” occurs in the 
prophecies of Isaiah (Isa. 33: 22). Here we read: “ For 
the Lord is our judge, the Lord is our lawgiver, the Lord 
is our king; he will save us.” The judge, the lawgiver, 
and the king, are all contrasted with one another, and it 
is declared that, though in the past history of Israel they 
were separate and distinct, the God of Judah would now 
combine their offices in himself, and that, as Israel had 
been saved from its enemies at different times by judges, 
by lawgivers, and by kings, so now it would be saved by 
the Lord. Eli the judge, Samuel the lawgiver, and Saul 
the king, had each, in his own way and in his own day“ 
saved the chosen people. Henceforward it will be God 
himself who will preserve them forever. 

The order in which the three titles occur makes it dif- 
fivult not to believe that it really is Eli, Samuel, and 
Saul, to whom the prophet refers. At any rate, the con- 
trast between the “lawgiver” on the one hand, and the 
“judge” and the “king” on the other, makes the mean- 
ing of the term “lawgiver” pretty clear. Before the 
Exile the only leaders of Israel who were neither judges 
nor kings were Joshua, who can hardly be described as 
a “lawgiver,” Moses, and Samuel. That Samuel lived 
when the art of writing was known in Palestine, is 
admitted on all hands. Writers, the most skeptical, are 
willing to grant that he was himself acquainted with it, 
and that the ordinances made by him were written down. 
What holds good of Samuel holds equally good of 
Moses. The same title is applicable to both; indeed, 
there is more evidence that it was used of Moses than that 
it was used of Samuel; and if in the case of Samuel it 
implied the employment of writing, it follows that it also 
implied the employment of writing in the case of Moses. 
Etymologically, as we have seen, the title signifies one 
who “engraves” his decrees in a written form. We 
have further seen that the etymological meaning of the’ 
word is confirmed by its association in the Old Testament 
with the name of the scribe. And, finally, modern 
archwological research has come to corroborate the evi- 
dence of etymology and literary usage. We now know 
that Palestine had been the seat of educated culture 
long before the days of the Exodus, that even the natives 
of Arabia could read and write, and that an active literary 
correspondence was carried on in all parts of the civilized 
Oriental world. It would have indeed been strange if 
the great “lawgiver” who left the impress of his indi- 
viduality upon the Hebrew people, and the laws which 
governed them, had remained a barbarian in the midst 
of a cultivated world, and had had no means of handing 
down his statutes to posterity in the treacherous memory 
of tradition. 

Cairo, Egypt. 





THE PRINCIPLE WHICH SHOULD GOVERN 
THE USE OF AMUSEMENTS. 


BY PROFESSOR GEORGE B,. STEVENS, PH.D. 


It is difficult to lay down universal rules and to draw 
hard lines of separation between amusements that are 
harmful and those that are not. A recreation may be 
very harmless, and even healthful, under one set of con- 
ditions, but very demoralizing underanother, It is cer- 
tainly true in general that people require amusement. 
There is “a time to laugh,” else why did God give us a 
capacity for merriment? Great numbers of people take 
too little recreation, do not often enough relax their 
energies. For many men business is the all-engrossing 
interest week after week gnd year after year. The prac- 
tical question then is, how a reasonable proportion of 
our time may be pleasantly and profitably employed in 
the pleasures which shall rest us and make us the more 
ready to take up our work again. 

To dry up the fountains of mirth that are within us, 
to crush out the spontaneous impulses of merriment 
which are a part of our complete life, is a crime against 
nature. Life will have sorrows and woes enough with- 
out our making ourselves chronically cheerless. The 
right of enjoyment is a divine right, and should be law- 
fully used and enjoyed. 

The principle which most obviously governs the actual 
pursuit of amusements is, that men seek enjoyments 
which are in harmony with their tastes and their char- 
acters. A company of people come down the street at 
evening. Gradfially they separate. Some bend their 
steps to drinking- and gaming- houses and to vulgar 
theaters, some to art- and reading- rooms and lecture 





halls. Why this separation? One word explains it,— 


“character.” People enjoy that which is compatible 
with their characters. The vulgar man and the culti- 
vated man each goes to his respective place, to the place 
which their characters determine for them. 

Now, it is easy to apply this principle to the subject 
of amusement. Take a cise of two young men,—one of 
whom passes his evenings at the literary circle-or read- 
ing-room, and the other of whom is wont to spent his at 
the saloon. Propose to them to exchange places for an. 
evening. Both refuse with equal firmness. Why? Be- 
cause neither has any taste for the enjoyments of the 
other. There is a ground for this deeper than taste or 
habit. It is found in character, in the permanent 
preferences. They may be equally intelligent young © 
men, and have equal native capacities for elevating 
pleasures; they may once have been comrades, and have 
spent evenings pleasantly together. They can do so no 
longer. They have grown apart by a fundamentally 
different development in character. Different associa- 
tions, interests, and choices have fixed a gulf between 
these two comrades, and henceforth they are separated 
by the deep incompatibility of life. 

In the light of these truths the chief principle which 
applies to the regulation “of amusements ciearly is, 
choose and pursue only such as have an elevating force 
upon character, Our first care must be to “take heed 
to ourselves.” If we are true men, we shall not be 
greatly in danger of choosing enjoyments which are not 
upright, manly, and elévating. The pure ahd cultivated 
man abstains from and refuses what is vulgar and low. 
If the quality of our thoughts and characters is such as 
the Apostle had in mind when he wrote, ‘“‘ Whatsoever 
things are true, honest, just, pure, lovely, and of good 
report, think on these things,” we shall not be likely to 
seek any forms of enjoyment which will be harmful to 
us, for the simple reason that harmful and degrading 
amusements would possess for us no attraction. 

It is an easy inference from this general view of the 
subject that it is not manly‘to steal away out of sight of 
those whose respect we wish to retain, in order toengage 
in games or plays. The person who hides lest he should 
lose the respect of others will be sure to forfeit something 
of respect for himself. This effort at concealment easily 
leads to the pursuit of questionable amusements and to 
indulgence in them under harmful conditions and in 
objectionable places. There are few recreationsso harm- 
less that they may not be carried into low associations 
and made an instrument. of evil. If one distrusts his own 
ability to pass a confident judgment upon the healthful- 
ness or harmfulness of any given amusement, he would 
do well to obtain the advice and consent of those whose 
characters he thoroughly respects, and to abide in the 
matter by their decision. 

The principle that amusements should both be com- 
patible with high character and promotive of it also 
implies that they should not be regarded as ends in 
themselves, but be made subordinate to the business of 
life. They are a means of rest and recreation, in order 
that the work of life may be better done. Vast numbers 
of people spend too much time in harmless amusements, 
which thus become vicious in their effect upon them, 
To become infatuated with some game or play, however 
harmless in itself, is not manly. Such infatuation be- 
tokens a frivolous and superficial character. 

Those amusements are most worthy to be chosen which 
have some advantage beyond merely supplying: to us 
a pleasant pastime. For example, a diversion which 
teaches a child something useful, while at the same time 
it entertains him, is better than one which has no in- 
herent value or usefulness, other things being equal. 
An amusement which secures invigorating exercise is 
better than one which is merely a momentary diversion. 
Therefore those amusements are best which have a posi- 
tively elevating influence, such as the pleasures of litera- 
ture, art, and music, 

The moral associations and prevailing moral character 
of avy given amusement no person can afford to disre- 
gard. Men are known to a great extent by the company 
which they keep. They cannot, therefore, afford to 
keep any which would make them unfavorably known, 
even though it did not positively and directly harm 
them. There are many places where one might go and 
not be permanently harmed, where, however, the associ- 
ations of the place make it unwise for him to go. 

As our enjoyments are determined by our characters, 
so do they constitute a test and measure of our charac- 
ters. The ehjoyments which men spontaneously seek, 
the company which they keep, the books which they 
read, tell the story of their characters. One of the most 





important practical questions for life is, What pleasures 
do L.find myself capable of enjoying? Any person who 
































































































































































will candidly answer for himself this question, will have 
the true test of the quality of his character, Are the 
enjoyments which I covet high or low? Are the amuse- 
ments in which I spontaneously wish to engage beneath 
my best manhood, or are they worthy and promotive of 
it? If the former is true, they should be abandoned. 
If the question is asked, What are the highest pleasures? 
the reply is that they are those into which the highest 
capacities of our being enter,—the capacities of refined 
thought, elevated imagination, and chastened feeling. 
He will make no mistake who makes himself capable of 
such enjoyments, An immortal spirit should have deeper 
sources of pleasure than can be found in mere temporary 
excitement and frivolous diversions. Endowed with un- 
told capacities for growth, and for action in a world so 
full of grandeur and of beauty, in a life so fraught with 
opportunities for high and elevating delights, menonght 
not to be like children in the market-place, studying how 
to pass the time in sport. It is one of the greatest privi- 
leges oi our life to enjoy the best things by cultivating a 
character which shall enable us to appreciate them and 
to care for no others. 
Yale University. 





THE RELIGIOUS LIFE OF YOUNG 
CHILDREN AT HOME, 


BY THE REV. H. N. KINNEY. 


The idea of God is not too great for baby thoughts. 

' It is to the credit of the “new [secular} education,” as 
set forth by pedagogists, that it holds that the “one 
thing ir nature, and one alone, fit to inspire all true men 
with more awe and reverence than Kant’s starry heavens, 
is the soul and body of the healthy young child.”* 

If this be true, Christian parents ought to appreciate 
more, and to develop earlier, the religious aptitudes in 
their children. It is not mere formal religious instruc- 
tion to which we refer. Our plea is this: A religious 
atmosphere should surround the child from the cradle; 
his first consciousness should be of a mother bending 
over him in prayer; he should be a sharer in the re- 
ligious life of his parents from the beginning, and they 
should enter into confidential intimacy with him. The 
religious worship of the household should adapt itself to 
the youngest child. 
© Unfortunately many children at home are treated as 
“aliens and strangers from the commonwealth of Israel ” 
until they become so in fact. Ten minutes! of sympa- 
thetic, religious intercourse a day, of parents with chi)- 
dren, would open a new world to both. 

A family of our acquaintance well illustrates the 
naturalness of such child-religion. -The two little girls 
in it, of three and five years of age respectively, are quite 
too red-cheeked and robust to be either exotics or angels. 

In the morning, before being dressed, they throw their 
arms around mama’s and papa’s-neck, and repeat with 
them <ne familiar morning prayers: 


“Father, we thank thee for the night, 
And the pleasant morning light; 
For rest and food and loving care, 
Ap‘ all that makes the day so fair. 
Help uso do the things we should, 
Re to others kind and good ; 

In our work and in our play 


* To grow more like thee every day. Amen. 


“ Now, before we work to-day, 
We will not forget to pray. 
To God, who kept us ‘through the night, 
And waked us with the morning light. 
Help us, Lord, to love thee more 
Than we ever loved before ; 
In eur work and in our play, 
Be thou with us through the day. Amen.” 


At breakfast and other meals the blessing is asked by 
each little one in turn. The variety and pertinency of 
their prayers cf thankfulness is surprising. This custom 
of having the youngest member of the family say grace 
is quite geverally in vogue in Sweden and Norway. 
_ After breakfast the family assemble for morning pray- 
ers. If hard passages in the Scripture are met with, 
these are explained to the little ones; and sometimes 

* paraphrases are read to them in their own illustrated 
ehild’s Bibles. In turn, every morning, each child is 
asked, “ What shall we sing this morning?” “Two or 
three hymns of their selection are then sung, without 
the piano, by all. But one new hymn, words and tune, 
is taught the children each week. This new hymn is 
taken, not from a collection of children’s songs or Sun- 
day-school melodies, but from the adult hymn-book used 
in the church, and is one of the hymns which, given out 





beforehand by the minister, will be sung in church.on 
the coming Sunday morning. In this way the children 
are able, on Sunday, to take part im the worship in 

church ; the home and church are linked together; and 

the standard hymns and tunes of the chureh, of musical 

and poetic worth, become the early possession of the 

children. During a daily service of ten minutes only a 

large number of the best. religious composition have 

been memorized by them, and the taste of the children 

has been cultivated. 

After the singing, the children repeat together, or are 

taught occasionally, one of the short psalms. Then all 
rise and repeat the Apostles’ Creed. The golden text of 
the Sunday-school lesson of the coming Sunday is, or 
should be, taken up at this point, connecting home and 
Sunday-school. All next kneel for prayer, the children 
close to parents. The children repeat the Lord’s Prayer, 
and if a special prayer follows, it is adapted in thought 
and language to be the children’s prayer. On rising 
from the knees, kisses are exchanged aniong all the mem- 
bers of the family. 

This household kiss is the lubricator of all unpleasant- 
ness, and the solvent of all hard feelings for the day. 

In general, the morning-prayer hour is the happiest, 
for all, of the day. The children enter into it with love, 
enthusiasm, and zest. Their interest adds interest in this 
service to their elders. 

During the day, after any naughtiness, the children 
often come and say, “ Papa, mama, I-want to say a little 
prayer.” 

In joy, after happiness, they have ciihiieials “God is 
good to us.” On Thanksgiving Day the oldest came 
downstairs in the morning with Psalm 100 upon her lips. 
After their Christmas gifts they sang the: long-meter 
doxology. 

At night, with arms again around papa’s or mama’s 
neck, and also around each other, they:say, in concert, 
“* Now I lay me down to sleep.” 


To this each adds, in turn, a prayer of her own; this 
personal prayer includes confession, petition, thanks- 
giving. A long hug ends the day. 

Winstead, Conn. 





SUNSHINE AND SHADOW. 
BY HENRIETTA MAY. — 


Life moves for us in sunny ways ; 

Our skies are blue, no clouds arise ; 

We take the good our Father sends, 
Nor lift to heaven our grateful eyes. 
Earthward and earthward still we tend, 
E’en though on prayerful knee we bend. 


But shadows fall. Black bending clouds 
Of trouble sweep along our way ; 

And as we watch by one we love, 
Waiting through weary night for day, 
We wonder if it can be true: » 

That skies for us were ever blue, 

We wonder if from out our pain 

The sun for us can shine again, 


Our hearts with nameless fear are numb, 
Our lips with voiceless¢error dumb, 

And as on bended knee we fall, 

Earth nothing seems: Heaven’s help our all. 
Oh, if in sunshine as in shade 

We felt, dear Christ, our need of thee, 


We nevermore a prayerless prayer 
Should send to heaven on bended knee! 


Andover, Mass, 





THE ASSOCIATE SUPERINTENDENT. 


“Is we A ‘FirtH WHEEL’ oR AN ‘ACTIVE PaRTNER’?” 


BY JOHN G@. MACKY. 


Some time ago our Sunday-school decided that it 
needed a simple form of constitution for its government. 
When those who were charged with the task of preparing 
the instrument reached the article defining the duties of 
the second officer of the school, a thoughtful discussion 
was indulged in as to the title which he should bear. 

Expérience had taught that our former assistant super- 
intendents, generally speaking, had not assisted; that 
their custom had been to make themselves conspicuous 
by their absence during the more public services of the 
school, unless when, in some special exercises, they were 
brought from their retirement to take part in a responsive 
reading; and that the absence of the superintendent from 
the session of the school was usually made more notice- 
able by the manner in which the assistant did not super- 
intend. 





4 Professor G. Stanley Hall in The North American Review. 


The question, as discussed, was not whether we needed 





eta a pails 10 one of wpefelness, ig heen alt 
nence which it had hitherto lacked, 

In view of these facts, prsagernen ths Bisa 
that the title should be, not assistant, but associate, and 
that the duties in the school should be identical with 
those of the superintendent ; the responsibility, of course, 
to be vested in the latter, and the disposition of the dual 
duties to be left to the discretion of both. In other 
words, as the secretary did the book-keeping, what the 
superintendent needed was an “ active partner.” 

Since the adoption of that constitution ‘our school has 
always had either one or two superintendents, never . 
supérintendent and assistant. 

All thoughtful Sunday-school workers hnsniicinibthiore 
is no room in the Sunday-school government for orna- 
mental or honorary positions. 

Weare all acquainted with the individual who does 
not wish a “settled class,” but desires to “just help 
around.” He is uswally about as unreliable as the man 
who requested the favor of a meal last December because 
he could not work at his trade of lawn-mowing, and it 
was too early for him to prosecute his summer employ- 
ment of cutting ice. 

It is from falling into this classification that I wish to 
rescue the associate superintendent... I appeal to my | 
brother associates not to refuse the opportunities spread 
before them and to the superintendents, to do every- 
thing in their power to bring out all the jatent qualities 
that are dormant in their assistants, 

I would like to emphasize this as strongly as possible, 
and I do not hesitate even to assert that I believe the 
only true way to conduct a Sunday-school is to double 
the superintendents, and make it a partnership affair. 
Like all efforts to epitomize a truth, this needs some 
explanation. While it is true that all properly consti- 
tuted partnerships are based on an apparent parity of 
the partners, yet it is always found necessary to rest the 
final authority in one,—the head, or senior, partner. This, 
of course, is equally necessary in our superintendent 
partnership. One must be the chief executive, and, 
especially in a church Sunday-school, responsible to the 
church authorities. 

The partnership idea will involve, of course, the same 
care and foresight that is exercised in choosing a busi- 
ness partner, or even in that other even more important 
step, the “ choosing a partner for life.” Care should be © 
taken that mere sentiment does not rule the clioice, and 
that a divorce be not imminent in the future, caused by 
“incompatibility of temper.” I fear the difficulties arise 
just here. 

Too often, as in our national nominating conventions, 
when the chief position has been fought over and won, 
the secondsposition is either used to heal the sores cre- 
ated in the struggle, or, as is more likely in the Sunday 
school case, to be slurred over and decided in haste, 
without mature consideration. The result isan assistant 
superintendent chosen, too often without any regard a8 
to whether he has the qualities that will supplement 
those of the superintendent, is‘in harmony with the lat- 
ter’s policy in the government of the school, and has the 
making of a good superintendent in himself. He may, 
lacking these, be an assistant, after a sort, but never an 
associate. 

The limits of this paper will allow me to barely touch 
on the possibilities of this position. 

Let me first remind you that, ever since Adam was in 
the Garden of Eden, it has been an established doctrine 
(be it reverently spoken) that it is not good for man to 
bealone. If you want illustrations of this, applicable to 
our subject, you may find them in the associates which 
great leaders have drawn to themselves from the time 
the rugged old prophet of Carmel threw his mantle over 
the young man “ plowing with twelve yoke of oxen” 
down to the time when the aged “prisoner of Jesus 
Christ” found John Mark profitable unto him “ for the 
ministry.” 

The superintendent of a Sunday-schiool finds himself 
in a peculiar position. He is a minister without achurch, 
a parent without parental authority, a schoolmaster with- 
out a rod, a general without a court-martial. If ever a 
man wanted a faithful lieutenant, a “ fidus Achates,” he 
is the individual. 

No superintendent can “ feel the pulse” of the school, 
always, from the desk. How is he to know it frum any 
other standpoint, if there is no one to occupy that station 
in his stead? No superintendent can preserve order and 
‘decorum at all times in the school while he is giving his 
attention properly to diverting it into the spiritual atmos- 
phere of the exercises, Whois to do this for him if there 
be no one of recognized authority at hand? And how 
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stantial basis than a name? ~Let us, then, by all means, 
have the dual superintendency, and keep abreast with the 
movement of the universe in which God, in his infinite 


_ wisdom and love, has created so many things double. 


Man himself has two eyes, two lungs, two hands, arms, 
legs, and feet, and even a dual division of his brain ; let, 
therefore, the dynamo that is collecting the eteciric fluid 
of the Holy Spirit, shedding his light upon the Divine 
Word and moving the machinery of the Sunday-school, 
with its mighty possibilities, be a double plant, securing 
thereby against wear and tear, accidents and incidents, 
preserving the continuity of motion and the balance of 


power. 
Media, ‘Pa, 
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A CHILD’S THOUGHT. 


BY JAMES BUCKHAM, PH.D. 


O large, perplexéd eyes! 

What thought within you lies 
Beyond all reach ? 

Some truth in heaven heard, 

That finds on earth no word — 
Can give it speech ? 


I question,—but in vain! 
The child’s a child again, 
On toys intent. 
Back from the mystic land, 
He cannot understand 
The thing I meant. 


And yet—and yet I know 
There flashes to and fro 
Across his soul 
Some thought, whereto he heeds, 
And carts and wooden steeds 


Forget to roll. 
Burlington, Vt. 
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THE CAPTAIN OF THE VICTORS. 
BY F. B. STANFORD. 


There was no base-ball club for fifty miles along the 
Kennebec River,.a dozen years ago, so famous as “The 
Victors” of Port Sabago. They had played during two 
seasons with all the other clubs at the Port, and with 
several clubs in neighboring towns; butéhey had never 
been beaten ina fairgame. Ofcourse, this was a notable 
achievement. Their playing attracted attention. Red- 
fern Parker, the captain of the nine, was believed to be 
the best catcher the Port had ever produced; and Tom 
Rugg, the pitcher, was a whole nine in one player, No- 
body could hope to make a home run when standing at 
the bat before him. It finally came to pass, however, 
that the captain and the pitcher took a dislike to each 
other about the time the club had a series of very impor- 
tant games on hand at Farmingdale, a village twenty 
milesaway. There were fears that the bad feeling might 
result in the club’s first defeat; for Rugg desired to be 
captain himself, and was careless, now, of his playing 
under Redfern’s command. 

“ Everything would be all right if it were not for Tom 
Rugg’s sulks,” said muscular Jonas Wilson, while har- 
nessing his father’s old sorrel horse to Peter Stevens’s 
father’s hayrack. 

“Everything would go on smoothly enough if Red 
Parker would knuckle down a little,” Peter answered 
with some warmth. 

“ Now don’t you fellows get into a muss too,” George 
Rowe, the short-stop, hastened to caution, while holding 
up the fills. 

“We've had allthe fighting anybody wants,” put in 
the first basé, Leon Rankin, ‘“ Let’s attend to business,” 

It was early morning. They were getting ready for 
the journey to Farmingdale. Peter had furnished the 
hayrack, and Jonas the horse. The seven others of the 
nine had contributed all else that was necessary to make 
the rack into a house in which they could live five or six 
days, while absent from the Port. There was a small 
cooking-stove and pipe, which Leon had begged from 
home; a box of dishes; a barrel filled with a ham, 
cooked corned-beef, crackers, eggs, sugar, butter, mince 
and apple pies, and a small bag of potatoes. Hammocks 
and blankets were supplied for beds. 

“It’s what I call jolly good fun,” little Ike Howard 
exclaimed, surveying it all when the rack was ready for 
the start. 

“Three cheers for ourselves!” shouted the left field, 
Jim Henderson. 

“Wait! Hold on!” Redfern called. “Don’t let's 


‘make any hubbub until we come back. Then, if we are 


the Victors still, we'll let the town know it,—hey?” 
The suggestion met popular approval. All hustled 
into the rack, and Jonas touched up the old sorrel with 
the whip. The nine stole out of the Port before daylight 
had awakened the inhabitants. They rattled along the 
country road at a good pace for a couple of hours, until 
Jonas’s steed grew tired of trotting. When they came 
to any hills, everybody got out, and lent a hand to the 
burden, At noon they pulled up at cross-roads for din- 
ner, where there was a weather-stained sign-board, with 
a hand pointing to Farmingdale, ten miles ahead. Half 
the journey was completed. 

‘‘What shall we have for our first dinner?” Redfern 
asked of everybody in geveral. 

“Ham and eggs!” shouted Jonas. 

“Corned-beef and baked potatoes!” exclaimed Tony 
Marvel, the third base. —~ : 
“No, none of that,” said Tom Rugg. “The things to 
have are ham and eggs, with mince-pies afterwards.” 

So ham and’eggs it was. They gathered wood for a fire 
in the stove, brought water from the river, and started 
the kettle boiling. Rugg bossed the stove, Red did the 
frying. The others arranged the table on the grass, or 
lounged around to look on, A farmer with a load of 
produce came along, and stopped to satisfy an excited 
curiosity. 

“ What you boys trying to be,—gypsies?” he asked. 

“We're on our way to the next town, to wipe out the 
Excelsior Base Ball Nine,” George Rowe ventured to 
explain. 

“Why, land sakes! Is that so? I’m sorry to hear 
it!” the old man answered good-naturedly. Then he 
got out of his wagon and dined with them, contributing, 
as his share of the feast, a couple of dozen mellow, sweet 
apples. 

By the time the old sorrel had rested, and cropped all 
the grass in the near vicinity, the nine had finished din- 
ner and washed the dishes. Jonas then harnessed the 
horse to the rack, and away they posted again. It was 
about sunset when they hove in sight of Farmingdale. 

The Excelsiors were expecting them, and were waiting 
in a crowd, with several interested spectators, near the 
entrance to the village. A loud cheer rent the air when 
the Victors appeared. Jonas’s steed pricked up his ears 
in alarm, snorted a defiance, and plunged through the 
village with all the loud behind him like a whirlwind 
gone mad. Jonas sawed on the bit withouteffect. Away 
they all went, as if bent on total destruction; and the 
Excelsiors, with their friends, rushed after them yelling 
and laughing. But Jonas finally ran Dobbin up a steep 
hill, which took the spirit out of him. 

“Straight ahead!” somebody shouted, in the crowd 
coming up in the rear, out of breath. “ Let him go it. 
He knows the way to the ball-ground.” 

That was a joliy, pleasant evening which followed. 
Every one who was present has always remembered it. 
The Excelsiors showed the Victors every attention. 
After escorting them to the ball-ground, where they 
were to camp, they built a bonfire, and both nines gath- 
ered around it to make their arrangements for the game 
the next day. Three games were to be played, in the 
three following days, for a silver-handled bat and the 
championship. The captains signed the agreement after 
it was drawn up. The Victors next invited the Excel- 
siors to take supper with them there and then. Later, 
when the fire had fallen to coals, when the village boys 
had gone home, and the night grew still, some of the 
Victors lay awake in their hammocks a long while, 
looking up at the stars, and thinking it all over, 

The first game was called the next afternoon, Tuesday, 
at two o’clock, It seemed to the Victors that every boy 
in the town was on hand. The crowd was so great that 
it was found necessary to stretch ropes, to keep the jam 
back from the players. After the umpire was chosen, 
and all other preliminaries arranged, the game was begun 
in dead earnest,—the Victors winning on a toss-up the 
first innings. Nobody gota run, The Excelsiors were 
shrewd, skilful opponents. That was apparent inside of 
fifteen minutes, when the third man at the bat was put 
out on a foul caught by their catcher, who made a tre- 
mendous jump to accomplish the feat. There was no 
talk, no wrangling over the umpire’s decisions; the game 
was played with strict attention to every advantage that 
might be taken, but with no noise. At a quarter to four 
o’clock it was concluded, the Victors winning. The 
score for them was four runs. The Excelsiors got only 
one. 

But the Victors were not wholly pleased. It was ap- 





parent to all of them that Tom Rugg was not to be 


these suspicions proved to have a good foundation. The 
next afternoon the Excelsiors won by a score of six to 
three. Nothing like this had ever occurred before, since 
the nine had won fame. Redfern Parker tried to decide 
what he could do. Rugg was an ugly fellow with a bad 
temper. In addition to his meanness with the nine in 
“selling out,” he had been guilty of helping himself to 
grapes, and everything else he found, in the garden of a 
house near the ball-ground. Red had seen him, but he 
hoped no one else would find it out, The garden be- 
longed to Major Quigley, a friend of Redfern’s father. 
He was ashamed of Rugg. 

Wednesday night Rugg was captured by the major, 
who was in a towering passion. He locked Rugg in his 
cellar, and declared he would have him lodged in jail. 
Rugg asserted in the morning that he had stolen nothing, 
and he sent for his eight companions to testify in his 
behalf. 

“ Look here,” said the Major, holding Rugg at arm’s 
length in hisiron grip. “If that Parker boy says you 
are telling the truth, I’ll believe you.” 

Red believed that he was the only one of them all who 
knew that Rugg was guilty. Here was a predicament 
he had not reckoned on. I¥ he declared that Rugg was 
telling the truth, he would probably be grateful, and 
give no more trouble in the nine; but if he told that 
he had seen him taking the fruit, he would be his worst 
enemy, and unmanageable. The major would lock Rugg 
in jail, and the game that afternoon would go by default. 

“Of course, you’ll say you know he didn’t take any- 
thing,” Jonas suggested, for he had been sent to bring 
Red to the major’s, 

“ Of course I shall say nothing of the kind,” he an- 
swered sharply, turning quickly to look at Jonas, while 
the color mounted to his face, “I saw him myself.” 

“Well, if you do it, you’ll break up the club,” put in 
Peter Stevens, who was Rugg’s cousin. 

It was the most disagreeable situation Red had ever 
been in, When the major learned the truth he put Rugg 
in the cellar again, and sent for a constable. He wasa 
terribly stormy man when his anger was aroused, Rugg 
looked frightened. Sordid Red also. 

The boys loitered around the ball-ground and the hay- 
rack undecided what todo, No one believed Red had 
told the truth for spite. The effort had cost him too much 
for that. But they all stayed at a distance from him 
except Jonas. He remembered the look in Red’s face 
when he turned on him; and he wanted to wipe out the 
mean opinion Red had of him. 

“The best thing we can do,” Jonas suggested, “is to 
play the game somehow with a substitute, and say noth- 
ing about Tom. We don’t want everybody at the Port 
to find out that one of us doesn’t know how to act when 
away from home.” 

At two o’clock the ball-ground was alive with in- 
terested spectators as on the two preceding days. The 
Victors had decided that Jonas should pitch, and that 
they would put their substitute in the least important 
place, the right field, But a moment before the game 
began the major and a constable appeared with Tom 
Rugg. It was whispered around that the major had re- 
prieved Rugg long enough to play the game, and with the 
distinct understanding that if the Victors were beaten he 
should be taken in charge at once by the constable who 
waited, This was perhaps the major’s way of torturing 
Rugg, or perhaps it was a whim he wished to humor. 

Rugg was flushed and nervous when he took his posi- 
tion on the pitcher’s base, but he was calm enough for 
the business in hand. He began to send the ball to Red 
with tremendous vim. The Excelsiors found it more 
difficult than ever to hit'them firmly. Three went out 
on two fouls and a stopped ball before any one had 
gained abase. The crowd soon saw that the excitement 
was unusual, and it was soon discovered what the Vic- 
tors had at stake besides the silver-handled bat. Rugg 
scarcely spoke for an hour, but he played with all the 
energy and skill he could muster. The Victors had the 
last innings, and when they went to the bat the scoré 
was a tie, three to three. Rugg struck a ground ball 
and got to the first base. Before he could run to the 
second base George Rowe, the short stop, sold out; and 
when he was on the third Leon Rankin followed. Jonas . 
came to the bat next. He was a heavy striker, but 
liable to fouls. It was now or never with Rugg. He 
created confusion by attempting to steal home, and hé 
rushed in at last covered with perspiration and dust, 
Jonas struck out, but the game was won. 

“ Now, you boys stick to the truth as this Parker boy 
has done,” said the Major, “It'll win for you in the 
long run somehow, you may be certain.” 





trusted. He had played carelessly for a purpose. And 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Second Quarter, 1891.] 














1, April 5,—Saved from Famine 2 Kings 7 : 1-16 
2, April 12.—The Good and Evil in Jehu oe Kings 10: 18-31 
3. April 19.—Jonah Sent to Nineveb... ........-cccere seoreee speeeeeD OMBD Dt 1-17 
4, April 2.—Nineveh Brought to R tance. Jonah 3 : 1-10 
6. May 3.—Israel Often Reproved... Amos 4 : 4-13 


(Also, Ascension Lesson, Mark 16 ; 14-20.) 

6. May 10,—Tarael’s Overthrow Foretold............s.cscvcsereeseeeee Amos 8 : 1-14 

7. May 17.—S8in the Cause of Sorrow.. <«-seeekO@em 10 ; 1-15 
(Also, Whitsunday Lesson, Jobn 6: : 7-20.) 

8. May %4.—-Captivity of Israel 2 Kings 17 : 6-18 

6. May 81.—The Temple Repaired...... ........2 Chron, 24; 4-14 

16, June 7.— Hezekiah the Go0d Kimg...si.......0..c-ecee ees. Chrom, 29 ¢ 1-11 

1, June 14.—The Book of the Law Found ..2 Chron, 34 : 14-28 

12, June 21.—Captivity of Judah... ..2 Kings % : 1-12 

13. Jane 2% — Review; or, ‘Temperance ‘Lesson, Isa. %: 1-18; or, Mis- 

sionary Lesson, Isa. 60 : 1-12, 


a -" 


LESSON IX., SUNDAY, MAY 31, 1891. 
Tittz: THE TEMPLE REPAIRED. 
LESSON TEXT. 

(2 Chron.,24: 4-14, Memory verses: 8-10.) 

f COMMON VERSION. | REVISED VERSION. 

4 And itcametopassafierthis,| 4 And it came to pass after this, 
that J0/ash was minded to repair that Joash was minded to re- 
the house of the Lorp. store the house of the Lorp, 

6 And he gathered together the | 5 And he gathered together the 
priests and the Lé’vites, and said priésts and the Levites, and 


to them, Go out unto the citiesof| said to them, Go out unto the 
JOdah, and gather of all Is’ra-el cities of Judah, and gather of 








inoney to repair the house of your all Israel money to repair the 
God from year to year, and see house of your God from year to 
that ye hasten the matter. How- year, and see that ye hasten the 
beit the Lé/vites hastened i not. matter. Howbeit the Levites 


6 And the king called for Je- 
hot’a-da the chief, and sald unto 
him, Why hast thou not required 
of the Lé’vites to bring in out of 
JO’dah and out of Je-rii’sa-lém the 
collection, according to the com- 
mandment of MO’ses the servant of 
the Lorp, and of the congregation 
of Is’ra-el, for the tabernacle of 
witness? 

7 For the sons of Ath-a-li’ah, 

that wicked woman, had broken 
up the house of God; and also all 
the dedicated things of the house 
of the Lorp did they bestow upon 
Ba’al-1m. 
“8 And at the king’s command- 
Hient they made a chest, and set | 
it without at the gate of the house 
of the Lorp. 

9 And they made a proclama- 
tion through J0’dah and Je-ri’sa- 
lam, to bring in to the Lorp the Moses the servant of God laid 
Collection that Mé/ses the servant upon Israel in the wilderness 
of God laid upon Is’ra-el in the | 10 And all the princes and all the 
wilderness. people rejoiced, and brought 

“20 And all the princes and al! in,and cast into the chest, until 
the people rejoiced, and brought | 11 they had made an end. And 
in, and east into the chest, until it was so, that at what time 
they bad made an end. the chest was brought unto the 

“11 Now it came to pass, that at king’s *office *by the hand of 
‘what time the chest was brought the Levites, and when they 
tnito the king’s office by the hand saw that there was much 
of the Lé’vites, and when they money, the king’s scribe and 
saw that there was much money,| the chief priest’s officer came 
the king’s scribe and the high and emptied the chest, and 
priest's officer came and emptied took it, and carried it to its 
the chest, and too it, and carried place again. Thus they did 
it to his place again. Thus they day by day, and gathered 
id day by day, and gathered | 12 money in abundance. And 
money in abundance. the king and Jehoiada gave it 

12 And the king and Je-hoi’a-da| 6 such as did the work of the 
gave it to such as did the work of service of the house of the 
the service of the house of the Lorp.; and they hired masons 
Lorp, and hired masons and car- and carpenters to restore the 
pénters to repair the house of the house of the Lorp, and also 
Lorp, and also such as wrought such as wrought iron and brass 

. fron and brass to mend the house to repair the house ofthe Lorp. 
of the Lorp. 18 So the workmen wrought, and 
13 So the workmen wrought, Sthe work was perfected by 
and the work was perfected by them, and they set up the 
them, and they set the house of house of God * in its state, and 
God in his state, and strengthened | 14 strengthened it. And when 
it. they had made an end, they 
>14 And when they had finished brought the rest of the money 
&, they brought the rest of the before the king and Jehoiada, 
money before the king and Je- whereof were made vessels for 
hoi’a-fa, whereof were made ves- the house of the Lorp, even 
sels for the house of the Lorp, vessels to minister, and ‘to 
even vessels to minister, and to offer withal, and spoons, and 
offer withal, and spoons, and ves- vessels of gold and silver. And 
sels Of gold and silver. And they they offered burnt offerings in 
offered burnt offerings in the the house of the Lorp continu- 
house of the Lorp continually al! ally all the days of Jehoiada. 
thevdays of Je-hoi’a-da. 


6 hastenedit not. Andthe king 
called for Jehoiada the chief, 
and said unto him, Why hast 
thou not required of the Le- | 
vites to bring in out of Judab 
and out of Jerusalem the tax of 
Moses the servant of the Lorn, 
and of the congregation ' of Is- 
rael, for the tent of the testi- 

7 mony? For the sons of Atha- 
lah, that wicked woman, had 
breken up the house of God; 
and also all the dedicated 
things of the house of the Lorp 
did they bestow upon the Baal- 

8 im. So the king commanded, 
and they made a chest, and set 
it Without at the gate of the 

9 house of the Lorp. And they 
made a proclamation through 
Judah and Jerusalem, to bring 
in for the Lorp the tax that 








LO, for Teract %0Or, officers *Or, which was under the hand 40Or, see- 
vetery *Heb. went up upon the work, *Or,according to the 


healing 
taereaf * Or, pestics 
The American Revisers would substitute ‘‘ Jehovah ” for “the Lorp” 
throughout. 





LESSON PLAN. 
Toric oF THE QUARTER: Sinning and Serving. 
Gotpen Text FOR THE QUARTER: Godliness is profi‘able 


Lesson Topic: Restoring God’s House. _ 


1. Spiritual Desolation, vs. 4-7. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. Abundant Offerings, vs. 8-11. 
3. Effective Work, vs. 12-14. 


Goupen Text: God loveth a cheerful giver.—2-Cor. 9 : 7. 


‘ Darty Home Reaprixes: 


M,—2 Chron, 24: 4-14, Restoring God's house, 

T.—2 Kings 12: 4-16. Parallel account. 
W.—1 Chron. 29: 1-9. Donations for the temple. 

T.—2 Chron, 2 :1-18. Preparing to build. 

F.—2 Chron. 3: 1-17. Progress of the work. ° 
$.—2 Chron, 4: 1-22. Progress of the work. 

$.—2 Chron. 5 :1-14. The temple completed. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, SPIRITUAL DESOLATION, 
1. The Negligent Priesthood : 
Howbeit the Levites hastened it not (5). 


Why Peet 7o aes not the breaches of the house? (2 Kings 12 : 7.) 

They have defiled the priesthood (Neh. 13 : 29). 

O priests, that despise my name (Mal. 1 : 6). 

bee — there were one among you that would shut the doors ! (Mal. 
: 10.) 


ll. The Dilapidated Temple : 
The sons of Athaliah ... had broken up the house of God (7). 
They shall repair the breaches of the house S2 Kings on eA 5). 


masons... to restore the house 
They polluted the house of the Lord (2 a Chton, eer Ban 
a os man destroyeth the temple, .. . him shall God 


destroy (1 Cor. 


Ul, The Perverted Utensils : 
All the dedicated things . 
(7). 

He... anointed the altar and all its vessels (Lev. 8 : 11). 


. . did they bestow upon the Baalim 


Jehoash . . . took all the hallowed th (2 Kings 12 : 18). 
Ahaz Eroughe together the vessels a & e pares (2 Chron. 28 : 24). 
bi A ht the golden vessels ;...and-... drank in them (Dan. : 


+ eoareitett ere ts re pte 
eC; G e ie ho u 
2. “Gather of all Yerae / f-~" ii Me house’ (1) The 


eeded repairs ; (2) Ther quite fun The designated con- 
tributors a) The @ appointed col ‘@ 
8. “ The dedicated th of the house... did they bestow nm 
the Baalim.” (1) cated to God ; ( 2) 2} Besto upon Bi 
(1) Sacred things; (2) Base perversion ; (8) Vile uses. 


Il, ABUNDANT OFFERINGS,” 


|. Opportunity to Give: 

They made a chest, and set it without at the gate (8), 

The ty gg took a chest, and bored a hole in the lid of it (2 Kings 
Bring ye the whole tithe into the storehouse (Mal. 8-; 10). 


He sat down over some the treasury (Matk 'Y2 : #1). 
a F tad the rich ... casting their gifts into. the treasury (Luke 


tl. Called to Give : 
Bring in for the Lord thé taz .., Tata upon oa (9). 


Give a portion to seven, yea, even unto ah (Eccl. 11 : 2). 
Eoaaly ye received, reels give (Matt. 10 

Give, .. . and thou shalt have treasure in heaven (Matt. 19 : 21). 
Give, and it shall be given unto you (Luke 6: 


Wl. Giving Cheerfully ; 

All the people rejoiced, . . . and cast into the chest (10). 
of rey man whose heart maketh him willing yeshall take (Exod: 
The ifveral soul shall be made fat (Prov, 11 : 


He that giveth, let him do it with Ti ged ‘hom: 12 : 8). 
God loveth a cheerful giver (2 Cor. 9: 


1, “ The king commanded, and Ade Sis a chest, and set it with- 
out at the gate.”’ (1) Devotion in high places; (2) Opportunity 


in public places. 
2. ® fort Bring in for = Lord the tax ., . lald upon Israel.” (1) A al 


(2) A tax upon Israel ; (3) A tax to Peet in 
vid Ail the princes and oD the people rejoiced, and brought in. ” 
oD Unanimous giving ; (2) Joyful giving ; (3) ‘Abundant ¢ giving. 


Ill, EFFECTIVE WORK. 
|, Skilled Workmen : 


They hired masons and carpenters to restore the house (12). 


Them hath he filled with wisdom, .. . to‘Work all. ... workmanship 
(Exod, 35 ; 85). 


Send me a man cunnin ede ey Le Chron. 2 : 7). 
To each one his work ( 

There are diversities of non BSE, (1 Cor. 12: 6). 
Il. Diligent Service: 


The workmen wrought, and the work was perfected (13). 
pn saw the youn ig man that he tf eee Kings 11 : 28). 


le had a mind to work (Neb. 4 : 6). 
Deiter h thy might (Eccl. 9 : 10). 
In diligence not s 1 (Rom. 12 11). 


ll. Renewed Devotion: 


And they offered burnt offerings in the house . . . continually 
(14). 
They kept the feast, . 
- we re ordi 
They. . were pn hed 


. and offered the .. . offerings (Ezra 3 : 4). 
ances for us (Neh. 10: 82). 

continually (Isa. 60 : 11). 
mae ie the temple, blessing God (Luke 2%: 


3 “ Jehoiada gave it to such as did the work.” (1) The generous 

borg: U (2) The faithful workmen ; (3) The just paymaster.— 
ful labor ; (2) Saat wees: (8) ent. 

2. ‘So the workmen wrought, and the work was ected.”’ a 

ccasienatie* a 


Competent workmen; 5 Fa ) Faithful service 
+ Lim | offered burnt 

; (2) A willing people ;“¢ (8) An approved service ; (4) A sted- 
t  ecatinnanes. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


ITEMS OF THE TEMPLE ‘HISTORY. 


Robbed by Shishack (1 Kings 14 : 25, 26 ; 2 Chron. 12 : 9). 

. Repaired by Jehoash (2 Kings 12 : 4-14; 2 Chron. 24 : 4-13). 
Stripped by Jehoash (2 Kirigs 12 : 17, 18). 
Stripped by Ahaz (2 Kings 16 : 17, 18 ; 2 Chron. 28 : 20, 21). 
Restored by Hezekiah (2 Chron. 29 : 3-36). 

Stripped by Hezekiah (2 Kings 18 : 13-16). 

Polluted by Manasseh (2 Kings 21 : 4-7 * 2 Chron. 38 : 4, 5, 7). 
Repaired by Josiah (2 Kings 22.: 8-7 ; 2 Chron. 34: 8-18). 
Purified by Josiah (2 Kings 23 : 4-7, 11, 12). 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 
ANTECEDENT History.—The lesson reverts to the history 
of Judah. The succession was maintained in the house of 
David. The comparatively long reigns of Asa and Jehosha- 
phat were marked by piety in the rulers and general pros- 
perity in the kingdom. But Jehoshaphat, by his alliance 
with Ahab, prepared disaster for his kingdom and family. 
His oldest son, Jehoram, was married to Athaliah, the daugh- 
ter of Ahab and Jezebel. Upon the death of Jehoshaphat, 
Jehoram slew all his brothers. Idolatrous worship was estab- 
lished. Divine judgments came. All the sons ‘of Jehoram 
but the youngest were killed in an invasion,\and thé king 
himself was smitten with disease, and died after a brief reign: 
Ahaziah, his son and successor, while on a visit: to: his:uncle 
Jehoram, was slain by Jehu, as were also the “king’s breth+ 
ren,” probably thesons of the murdered brethren of Jehoram 
(of Judah), This left no male heirs except the infant chil- 
dren of Ahaziah, Athaliah put all of these to death (save 
one) and seized the government, reigning for six.years, But 
Jehosheba, a daughter of Jehoram, who had married Jehoiada 
the high-priest, hid the youngest child for six years. At the 
end of that time, Jehoiada, having organized a revolt against 
Athaliah, produced Joash and publicly crowned him, Athaliah 
being slain. The houses of Baal. were destroyed, and the 
attempt was made to restore the temple of Jehovah, as the 
lesson describes, 

Piaces.—The scene of most of the lesson is J crusaleta, 
within the enclosure of the temple. The position of the 
“ chest” (vs. 8-11) is open to discussion. In 2 Kings 12:9 
it is said to have been placed “ beside the altar, on the right 
side as one cometh into the house of the Lord;” here, “ with- 
out at the gate of the house of the Lord,” The simplest ex- 
planation is that it stood at the entrance into the court of the 
priests, in which court the altar stood. “The king’s office” 
(v.11) may not refer to any special place. If it does, it 
might still be some ee within the enclosure of the 
temple. 

Trwe.—As Joash was a child when he began to reign, and 
the lesson is placed after his marriagé, verses 4 and 5 probably 
refer to a period some years after he began to reign. The 
main events occurred at and after the twenty-third year of 
his reign (2 Kings 12: 6). According to the usual chro- 
nology, which accepts B.C. 878-839 as the period of the reign 
of Joash, this would be about B.C, 856. But Davis, accept- 
ing B.C. 841-802 as the time of this reign, dates the attempt 
to repair the temple (twenty-third year of Joash) in B:C. 
819. As already explained, this briefer chronology-attempts 
to reconcile the Assyrian inscriptions with the Old Testa- 
ment records, 

Prrsons.—Joash (or Jehoash), the king of Judah; Jehoi- 
ada the high-priest, his uncle by marriage; Athaliah (see 
above); the Levites, the king’sscribe, the high-priest’s officer; 
the princes of Jadah, various workmen. 

IncrpEnts.—The desire of Joash to repair the temple; his 
command to gather money for that purpose; the delay of the 
Levites. The interview with Jehoiada, in which the king 
asks why the temple tax has not been raised; the reason the 
temple needed repair. The new method of collecting by 
means of a chest, into which the money was cast; proclama- 
tion being made in regard to it. The liberality of the people; 
the method of counting the money. The repairing of the 
temple; the preparation of new: vessels with the surplus 
money; the worship of Jehovah during the life of Jehoiada, 

PARALLEL PassaGEe.—Z Kings 12: 4-15. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


Judah was just recovering from the mischievous effects of 
evil associations. Jehoshaphat was one of the best kings that 
had sat upon the throne of Judah, and was a zealous promoter 
of true religion (2/Chron. 18; 3-6). But from motives of 
worldly policy, he formed an alliance with the ungodly Ahab, 
king of Israel (2 Chron. 18 : 1), and his wicked son Ahaziah 
(2Chron. 20: 35). The consequence was that Jehoram, the son 
of Jehoshaphat, married Athaliah, the daughter of Ahab (2 
Chron. 21’: 6; 22: 2), and thus the corruption and idolatry 
of that infamous house were introduced into Judah. These 
were perpetuated under his son Ahaziah <2 Chron. 22: 4), and, 
after he was put to death in the insurrection of Jehu (2 Chron. 
22: 8, 9,) by his mother, who massacred the seed royal, and 
herself usurped the throne, Joash, then in his infancy, was 
saved from the massacre, and was secreted in the temple 
under the custody of the high-priest Jehoiada. When he 
reached the age of seven years, he was placed upon ‘the 
throne, and the usurper was slain. Under the pious instruc- 
tions of Jehoiada, Joash did that which was right in the 
sight of the Lord (2 Chron. 24: 2). The worship of Baal 
was abolished, and the services of the temple were again 
renewed (2 Chron. 23: 17, 18). Every attempt was made to 
urdo the evil of the ungodly reigns that had preceded. It is 
to one of the efforts made by the king in this direction that 
the lesson directs attention. 








unto all things.—1 Tim. 4: 8. 


Destroyed by the Babylonians (2 Kings 25 :9, 13-17; 2 Chron. 36: 
18, 19). 


> 





Verse 4.— And it came to pass after this, that Joash was minded 
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to restore the house of Jehovah: Through long neglect and 
damage done to it, it was sadly out of repair. The young 
king’s thoughts were bent upon having it put in a seemly 
condition. 
Verse 5.—And he gathered together the priests and the Levites : 
It might have been supposed that the movement would be 
the other way,—that it would have originated with the pviests 
and Leévites, and they would have been urgent upon the king to 
have thetemple suitably repaired. The zeal ofthe young king, 
however, outstripped theirs, and he summoned them to take 
charge of an enterprise which lay specially within their 
province, and to urge it forward.—And said to them, Go out 
unto the cities of Judah: Yn the account given in 2 Kings 12: 
4 of: the direction by Joash to the priests, nothing is, said 
of their going to the cities throughout the kingdom to 
make collections for this purpose, but simply of their receiv- 
ing whatever was brought to the temple, and applying it to 
this end. It is obvious, however, that the statements are 
entirely consistent, and perhaps taking money “from his 
acquaintance” (2 Kings 12: 4) may imply their making 
solicitations wherever they were known. They were to bestir 
themselves in all available ways to obtain the means that 
were necessary for this sacred work,—circulate information 
on the subject, stir the people up to a sense of their duty and 
their privilege, make earnest and suitable appeais to them on 
this behalf, that they may thus increase their liberality and 
supply the amount so imperatively demanded.—And gather of 
all Israel money to repair the house of your God: Israel is prop- 
erly the name of the whole twelve tribes as the people of 
God. At the time of the schism the ten tribes, as the larger 
section, arrogated to themselves the name. But when the 
ten tribes were carried away into a captivity from which 
they never returned, and Judah alone remained to represent 
the true people of God, the name “ Israel” is, as here, applied 
to them.—From year to year: Steady, persistent effort, regu- 
larly renewed, is enjoined. If all cannot be accomplished at 
once, let the attempt not be abandoned, but repeated again 
and again.—And see that ye hasten the matter: The case was 
urgent, and did not admit of delay. It should be pressed for- 
ward with all diligence.—Howbeit the Levites hastened it not: 
The matter was suffered to drag. Whether through their 
lack of interest in the work, or their want of skill and tact in 
devising the most appropriate measures, or in consequence of 
the lethargy of the people, the work was not accomplished. 
The twenty-third year of the king’s reign arrived, and the 
repairs had not yet been made (2 Kings 12: 6). How long 
this was after the king ant summoned them to the task, we 
arenot informed. »© ~: 

Verse 6.—And the king called for Jehoiada the chief: The 
high-priest was the head of the sacerdotal, order, and was 
charged with the supreme direction of religious affairs. To 
him, therefore, the king addressed himself, as the responsible 
manager of the present enterprise—And said unto him, Why 
hast thou not required of the Levites to bring in out of Judah and 
out of Jerusalem the tax of Moses the servant of Jehovah, and of 
the congregation of Israel, for the tent of the testimony? The 
reference is to the assessment made by Moses of half a shekel 
upon every one numbered in the census, for the service of the 
tent of meeting (Exod. 30: 12-16). This, King Joash pro- 
posed, should be imitated upon the present occasion, and that 
a similar amount should be required of the people now, and 
continued year by year until the repairs were finished. 
Whether explicit mention is made of this assessment in 2 
Kings 12 : 4, depends upon the interpretation that should be 
put upon one of its expressions, which some render, as in the 
text of the Revised Version, “ current money,” others, as in the 
margin, “the money of every one that passeth the numbering.” 
Two additional classes of contributions are there spoken of, that 
were to be applied to this same purpose; namely, “ the money 
of the persons for whom each man is rated,”—that is, the 
estimation set by the priest upon persons who were bound by 
vow to the Lord, and which the head of the family was 
under obligation to pay; also, “all the money that it cometh 
into any man’s heart to bring into the house of the Lord,”— 
that is, the voluntary, free-will offerings which any were dis- 
posed to make for this purpose. Moses is here called “the 
servant of Jehovah, as in Deuteronomy 34: 5, since he had a 
most important work to do on the Lord’s behalf, and on the 
behalf, likewise, of the congregation of Israel, as the mediator 
of the covenant, the great legislator, and the leader of the 
people. “The tent of the testimony” is the sacred taber- 
nacle, so called because the tables of the testimony (Exod. 25: 
16; 31: 18), on which the Ten Commandments were written, 
were there deposited in the ark. They were called the testi- 
mony because they testified to men the will of God, what he 
required them to do. 

Verse 7,—For the sons of Athaliah, that wicked woman : This 
was the daughter of Ahab (2 Chron. 22: 2; 21: 6), who had 
exerted so corrupting an influence upon the royal family and 
the entire kingdom of Judah. Her sons were King Ahaziah 
and his brothers (2 Chron, 22 : 8).— Had broken up the house 
of God: Had damaged or injured the building by wanton 
violence, or it may mean, had broken into it for the purpose 


things of the house of Jehovah : The sacred vessels and articles 
of value which had been consecrated by vows and free-will 
offerings.— Did they bestow upon the Baalim : “ Baalim” is the 
Hebrew plural of Baal, and is used to denote this deity as 
worshiped in different localities and with different attributes 
ascribed to him, as Baal-peor, Baal-berith, Baal-zebub, etc. 
Verse 8.—So the king commanded: In order to secure greater 
efficiency and expedition in collecting the necessary money 
for the repair of the temple, he resolved to change the method 
of receiving and depositing it—And they made a chest : This 
was to receive the gifts and contributions of the people, which 
were to be dropped through a hole’in the lid (2 Kings 12: 
9).—And set it without at the gate of the house of Jehovah: It is 
stated in Kings that they set it beside the altar on the right 
side as one cometh into the house of Jehovah. It is plain, 
therefore, that it stood on the route leading to the right side 
of the altar, and was set just without the gate,—not the exterior 
gate of the temple, but that which led to the court of the 
priests. 

Verse 9.—And they made a proclamation through Judah and 
Jerusalem: The announcement was made in the city and 
throughout the kingdom of what was contemplated and de- 
sired, and people were invited and encouraged to bring their 
contributions to this end. 

Verse 10.—And all the princes and all the people rejoiced : 
The object commended itself to them, and instead of reluc- 
tance or unwillingness, they were glad to embrace the oppor- 
tunity offered them to take part in this sacred enterprise.— 
And brought in, and cast into the chest, until they had made an 
end: The chest placed in public view was a constant reminder 
of the purpose for which it was there. The people saw their 
contributions go into the chest, and knew that they would be 
directly and exclusively applied to the object’ for which they 
were given, and which they had at heart. All united in the 
effort, and thus what would have been burdensome, if it had 
been thrown upon a few, was readily accomplished by the 
joint endeavors of all. And the enthusiasm was not suffered 
to die out before the needed amount was raised, but was 
maintained steadily until the end was reached. 

Verse 11.—dnd it was so, that at what time the chest was 
brought unto the king’s office by the hand of the Levites: Care 
was taken to secure the proper disposition of all the money 
contributed, and to make its honest administration evident 
to ali. The responsibility was so divided that no single officer 
had unchecked control, The Levites had charge of the chest, 
but were not allowed to open it nor to remove it to any pri- 
vate apartment of their own. Its proper place was beside 
the gate which led to the altar in full view of the public. 
No one could take it away but the Levites who were charged 
with its custody. They could take it nowhere but to the 
king’s office, which they did as often as it was filled. There 
it was opened and emptied by the proper officials, the repre- 
sehtatives of two different departments of the government, 
the king’s scribe and the chief priest’s officer. It is no dis- 
crepancy that 2 Kings 12: 10 ascribes this to the high-priest. 
What the high-priest did through the instrumentality of an- 
other, he is properly said tohavedone himself. They counted 
out the money and put it up in bags (2 Kings 12: 10), so 
that the amount received was accurately known and recorded. 
Then the chest was once more replaced for the reception of 
fresh contributions.—Thus they did day by day, and gathered 
money in abundance: This process was repeated, not neces- 
sarily on each successive day, but from time to time, as often 
as the box was filled, until an ample sum was obtained for 
the contemplated repairs. 

Verse 12.—The disposition of the money thus collected 
was under the immediate direction of the king and high- 
priest jointly, who engaged the workmen and paid them for 
their services. The laborers and the contributors alike took 
part in the furtherance of this enterprise, the repairing and 
upbuilding of the house of God. 

Verse 13.—By this joint co-operation “the work was per- 
fected,” or, according to the striking phrase of the original 
as expressed in the margin, “healing went up upon the 
work ;” all was properly repaired and put in perfect condi- 
tion.—And they set up the house of God in its state (marg., 
“ according to the proportion thereof”): Everything was fitly 
doné, the entire building was in thorough order, as it had been 
originally; and as it was designed and suitable that it should 
be.—And strengthened it: Every weak spot was made strong, 
and all defective material replaced by what was solid and 
good. 

Verse 14—The money contributed so far exceeded the 
amount necessary for repairs of the building, that, after these 
were concluded, the residne sufficed for the making of needed 
vessels for the service of the sanctuary. This does not con- 
flict with the statement in 2 Kings 12:13. The contribu- 
tions of the people were in the first instance applied exclusively 
to the restoration of the temple itself, not to the making of 
any of its vessels. But after the repairs were compleie, the 
money that was left over was expended upon the vessels of 
the temple—And they offered burnt offerings in the house of 





of plunder, in which sense “ broken up” is used in old Eng- 


lish (Matt. 24: 43, Auth. Ver.).—And also all the dedicated | 


Jehovah’ continua'ly all the days of Jehoiada:.The worship 
of the sanctuary was regularly maintained. The fire of the 
burnt offering was never to go out (Lev. 6: 9-13). For the 
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limit here set, “all the days of Jehoiada,” see 2 Chronicles 
24:2, 17, 18. 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D, 


As the marriage of Charles I. to Henrietta Maria of France 
brought untold trouble on England, that of Omri’s son, Ahab, 
to Jezebel, of Tyre, was disastrous in the extreme to the 
Hebrew race. It seemed a grand match, since it brought 
Israel into close relations with the richest state of Palestine; 
but the introduction of Phenician idolatry into the northern 
kingdom to please the new queen was a ruinous price to pay 
for material advantages. Worse still, Jehoshaphat of Judah, 
personally true-hearted to Jehovah, was weak enough, for 
policy, to arrange a marriage of his son and destined suc- 
cessor, Jehoram, with Athaliah, the daughter of Jezebel,—a 
woman as unscrupulous, ambitious, and fanatically devoted 
to the Tyrian worship as her mother had shown herself. 
Clever, resolute, and remorselessly energetic in carrying out 
her aims, she dominated Jehoram’s weaker nature, as Jezebel 
had lorded it over that of Ahab. It was at her instigation, 
we may suppose, that the reign of her husband was inaugu- 
rated by the massacre of his brothers, or half-brothers, and a 
number of other unfortunates, supposed to fayorthem, David 
had been anything but merciful to the house of Saul, Solo- 
mon had the blood of Adonijah and Joab on his hands, 
though, indeed, they had only followed imperfectly the prac. 
tice of the kings round, and of Abimelech, the first pretender 
to the throne of Israel, who killed all the sons of Gideon to 
secure his position ; and Jehu was, before long, to carry out the 
same cruel rule by a wholesale massacre of the princes of beth 
Israel and Judah. It had, in fact, for ages been the custom 
in Oriental monarchies, and it has continued to be so till our 
own day in some of them. 

The throne thus established, though each step was wet with 
blood, Athaliah, following the example of her mother, pro- 
ceeded to introduce the gods of her beloved Tyre into Judah, 
Jehoram remaining, like Ahab, in the same circumstances, 
weakly passive. High-places to Baal and Ashtoreth rose in 
the towns (2 Chron. 21 : 1-11)and heathenism threatened to 
cover the land, though, as yet, the worship of Jehovah was 
condescendingly permitted in the temple. So weak a reign, 
however, showed its results in many ways, Edom, subject to 
Judah, revolted, and won its independence after Jehoram had 
been nearly cut off in attempting to subdue it. The Philis- 
tines won back Libnah and Gath, and, in alliance with Arabe 
from the south, invaded Judah, carrying off many of the peo- 
ple as slaves, and much plunder, besides capturing all the 
royal family and the royal harem; one only of David's blood 
escaping,—Jehoahaz, afterwards known as Ahaziah (2 Kings 
8 : 20-22; 2 Chron, 21: 8-10). No wonder that, when Jehoram 
died, his body was refused admission to the royal tombs, 

Ahaziah, on mounting the throne, found himself king only 
in name; for Athaliah, his mother, practically usurped all 
power. A temple to Baal was raised by her in or near Jeru- 
salem, in part from the stones of Solomon’s Temple, which 
had been more or less broken down to obtain them (2 Chron, 
24: 4,7); and it had its altars, images, and staff of priests 
and helpers, under a high-priest called Mattan. The idolatry 
of Tyre, patronized by the crown, became the fashion with 
the upper classes of Judah, and the people were not slow to 
imitate them. 

Ahaziah and no fewer than forty-two of the huge royal 
family having been slain by Jehu, Athaliah found herself 
still more free than before to play the queen. Her son was 
only twenty-three when he was murdered, and had reigned 
only a year, so that she had not waited long. She too must, 
however, as she thought, anticipate opposition by rooting out 
all the surviving members of the royal family. Abhaziah’s 
children were too young to reign, but they could be killed 
off, and prevented from ever becoming old enough, and there 
were many rich branches of the house. All alike were mas- 
sacred by Athaliah’s orders, except one baby about two months 
old, the fature Jehoash, whom the infant’s aunt, a daughter 
of Jehoram, hurried with its nurse into the secrecy of the 
priests’ chambers in the temple, where he was safely guarded 
and cared for. To this one feeble life the race of David had 
been brought down. 

Meanwhile, Athaliah reigned unopposed, devoting herself 
to the spread of her adored idol worship, and contemptuously 
leaving the d.lapidated temple in the hands of the still sur- 
viving adherents of the old faith. In the seventh year of her 
usurpation, however, a revolution which would destroy her 
and restore the line of David seemed possible, and Jehoiada, 
the high-priest, resolved to venture on it, The preparations, 
carried out with the greatest secrecy, were fortunately success-. 
fal, and the young Jehoash was brought before the people, 
who hailed him as king, while Athaliah was deservedly put 
to death forthwith. The restoration of Jehovah worship fol- 
lowed at once. The temple of Baal was demolished, and its 
altars and images destroyed, Mattan, the high-priest, being 
cut down, apparently, while sacrificing (2 Kings 11:18); but ° 





there was no further bloodshed. The courses of priests and 
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28 : 18), and the temple services re-established; but public. 
feeling hindered the removal of the high places, which were 


3 everywhere revered as sacred to Jehovah, —_ 
_. The half-ruinous condition of the temple vould not be 


tolerated under the altered aspect of things, and it was there- 
fore enjoined on the priests and Levites, by Jehoiada, that 
they should collect, yearly, in all the cities of Judah, the tax 
imposed by Moses of half a shekel a head, for the holy 
place (2 Chron, 24 ; 6-9; Exod. 30; 12-14, 16; Num. 


1:60; Acts 7: 44), and use this for the restoration of the 


sanctuary, The selfishness of human nature, however, made 


the scheme a failure. The priests had vested interests 


in the money, and also in the sums given in payment of 
vows or as free gifts, which alse Jehoiada had ordered to be 


+ devoted to repairing the sacred house (2 Kings 12:4). A 


policy of masterly inaction left the sacred building still broken 
down after twenty-three years (2 Kings 12 : 6). 

Another »*zangement had, therefore, to be made, The 
matter was taken entirely out of the hands of the greedy 
priesthood, to whom their own revenues were much more 
than the honor of Jehovah. Instead of their handling the 
money; it was kept by Jehoiada in his own, control, the 
king’s scribe being appointed to check all receipts and pay- 
ments, and a chest being provided, with a slit in it, for the 


~~ goin to enter, that all’ gifts and other incomes might be col- 


lected init, The priests were left nothing but the “trespass” 
and “sin” money ( 2 Kings 12:16; Nom. 5:8; 18: 8, 9). 
A proclame:iun, moreover, was issued, requiring all to pay 
the temple tax, which had not been collected in many cases; 
and thie resulted in the people’s, now that things were on a 
sound footing, bringing the amounts due to Jerusalem. 
Honest overseers paid the workmen directly; vigor was 
thrown into the task, and the restoration was at last rapidly 
accomplished. Other measures were taken to provide funds 
for the various requirements of public worship, and before 
long the sanctuary was once more as it had been in tue better 
days of the past. 
Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England. 


GLAD GIVERS AND FAITHFUL WORKERS. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


Joash owed his life and his throne to the high-priest 

Jehoiada, who was his uncle by marriage with the sister of 
Ahaziah, his father. Rescued by his aunt when an infant, 
he “was with them, hid in the house of God six years,” and, 
when seven years old, was made king. by Jehoiada’s daring 
revolt against “that wicked woman,” Athaliah, Jehoiada’s 
influence was naturally paramount, and was as wholesome as 
strong. It is remarkable, however, that this impalse to 
repair the temple seems to have originated with the king, 
not with the high-priest, though no doubt the spirit which 
conceived the impulse was largely molded by the latter. 
The king, whose childhood had found a safe asylum in the 
temple, might well desire its restoration, even apart from 
‘considerations of religion. 
* 1, The story first brings into strong contrast the eager 
king, full of his purpose, and the sluggards to whom he had 
to entrust its execution. We can only guess the point in his 
reign at which Joash sammoned the priests to his help, It 
‘was after his m=srriage (2 Chron. 24 : 3), and considerably 
before the twenty-third year of his reign, at which time his 
patience was exhausted (2 Kings 12:6). Some years were 
‘apparently waste! by the dawdling sluggishness of the priests, 
who, for some reason or other, did not go into the proposed 
restoration heartily. Joash seems to have suspected that 
they would push the thing languidly ; for there is a distinct 
‘tinge of suspicion and “whipping up” in his injunction to 
® hasten the matter.” 

The first intention was to raise the funds by sending out 
the priests and Levites to collect locally the statutory half- 
shekel, as well as other contributions mentioned in 2 Kings 
12. There we learn that each collector was to go to “his 
acquaintance.” The subscription was to be spread over some 
years, and for a while Joash waited quietly; but in the 
twenty-third year of his reign (see 2 Kings) he could stand 
delay no longer. Whether the priests had been diligent in 
wolleoting or not, they had done nothing towards repairing. 
‘Perhaps they found it difficult to determine the proportion 
of the money which was needed for the ordinary expenses of 
worship and for the restoration fund ; and, as the former in- 
cluded their own dues and support, they would not he likely 
to set it down too low. Perhaps they did not much care to 
earry out a scheme which had not begun with themselves ; 
for priests are not usually eager to promote ecclesiastical 
renovations suggested by laymen. Perhaps they did not 
care as much about the renovation as the king did, and 
smiled at his earnestness as a pious imagining. Possibly 


$e acta pd by David (2 Chron, | 


| dence. There was a rough but. sufficient audit. When the 





indifference, and to drag its along, like 
apparent sssistance which tries to slow down to half speed. 
Joash’s command is imperative on all workers for God. 
“See that ye hasten the matter,” for time is short, the 
harvest great, the evening shadows lengthening, the interests 
at stake all-important, and the Lord of the harvest will soon 
come to count our sheaves, Whatever work may be done 
without haste, God’s cannot be, and a heavy curse falls on 
him who “does the work of the Lord negligently.” The 
runner who keeps well on this side of fatigue, panting, and 
sweat, has little chance of the crown. 

2. The next step is the withdrawal of the work from the 
sluggards, They are relieved both of the collection and ex- 
pending of the money. Apparently (2 Kings 12: 9) the con- 
tributors handed their donations to the doorkeepers, who put 
them into the chest with “a hole in the lid of it,” in the 
sight of the donors, The arrangement was not flattering to 
the hierarchy, but as appearances were saved by Jeboiada’s 
making the chest (see Kings), they had to submit with the 
best grace they eculd. On this side of the Atlantic, we have 
seen the same thing often enough. When clergy have 
maladministered church property, Parliament has appointed 
ecclesiastical commissioners. Common sense prescribes taking 
slovenly work out of the lazy hands. The more rigidly that 
principle is carried out in the church and the nation, at 
whatever cost of individual humiliation, the better for both. 
“The tools to the hands that can use them” is the ideal for 
both, God’s dealings follow the same Jaw, both in withdraw- 
ing opportunities of service and in-giving more of such. The 
reward for work is more work, and the punishment for sloth 
is compulsory idleness. P 

3. Weare next shown the glad givers. Probably suspicion 
had been excited in others than the king, and had checked 
liberality. People will not give freely if the expenses of- 
keeping the collectors swallow up the funds. . It is hard to 
get help for a vague scheme, which unites two objects, and 
only gives the balance, after the first is provided for, to the 
second and more important. So the whole nation, both high 
and low, was glad when the new arrangement brought a 
clear issue, and secured the appropriation of the money 
rightly. 

No doubt, too, Joash’s earnestness kindled others. Chroni- 
cles speaks only of the “tax,”—that is, the half-shekel,—but 
Kings mentions two other sources, one of which is purely 
spontaneous gifts, and these are implied by the tone of verse 
10, which lays stress on the gladness of the offerers. That is 
the incense which adds fragrance to our gifts. Grudging 
service is no service, and money given for ever so religious a 
purpose, without gladness because of the opportunity of giving, 
is not, in the deepest sense, given at all. Love is a longing 
to give to the beloved, and whoever truly loves God will 
know no keeper delight than surrender for his dear sake. 
Pecuniary contributions for religious purposes afford a rough 
but real test of the depth of a man’s religion; but it is one 
available only for himself, since the motive, and not the 
amount, is the determining element. We all need to bring 
our hearts more under the influence of God's love to us, that 
our love to him may be increased, and then to administer 
possessions, under the impulse of giving gladly which en- 
kindled love will always excite. Super-heated steam has 
most expansive power and driving force. These glad givers 
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two dogs in a leash. Direct opposition is easier to bear than oat 


sweat of whose brow is inside their heads. A Christian work- 
man should be a “faithful” workman, and will-be if he is 
fall of faith. ; $8. 

Joash knew when to trust and when to keep a sharp eye 
on them. His experience with the priests had not soured 
him into suspecting everybody. Cynical disbelief in honesty 
is more foolish and hurtful to ourselves than even excessive 
trust. These workmen wrought all the more faithfully be- 
cause they knew that they were trusted, and in nine cases out 
of ten men will try to live up to our valuation of them. The 
Ragby boys used to say, “It’s a shame to tell Arnold a lie, 
he always believes us.” Better to be cheated once than to 
treat the nine as rogues,—better for them and better for 
oursel ves, hs 

“Faithful”, work is prosperous work. As verse 13 pic- 
turesquely says, “Healing went up upon the work ;” and the 
temple was restored to its old, fair proportions, and stood 
strong as before. Where there is conscientions effort, God's 
blessing is not withheld, Labor “in the Lord” can never 
be labor “in vain,” though even a prophet may often be 
tempted, in a moment of weary despondency, to complain, 
“TI have labored in vain.” We may not see the resulta, 
nor have the workmen’s joy of bebolding the building rise, 
course by course, under our hands, but we shall see one day, 
though now we have to work in the dark. 

There seems a discrepancy between the statements in 
Chronicles.and Kings, as to the source from which the cost 
of the sacrificial vessels was defrayed, since, according to the 
former, it was the restoration fund, which is expressly denied 
by the latter. The explanation seems reasonable, that, as 
Chronicles says, it was from the balance remaining after all 
restoration charges were liquidated, that this other expendi 
ture was met.- First, the whole amount was sacredly devoted 
to the purpose for which it had been asked, and then, when 
the honest overseers repaid the uncounted surplus, which 
they might have kept, it was found sufficient to meet the 
extra cost of furnishing, God blesses the faithful steward of 
his gifts with more than enough for the immediate service, 
and the best use of the surplus is to do more with it for him. 
“God is able to make all grace abound unto you; that ye, 
having always all sufficiency in every thing, may abound unto 
every good work, . .. being enriched in every thing unto all 
liberality.” 

Manchester, England. ° 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 
JQASH’S GOOD BEGINNING IN JUDAH. 
What a joy to go back, out of these sins, warnings, threaten- 





may remind us not only of the one condition of acceptable 
giving, but also of the need for clear and worthy objects, and | 
of obvious disinterestedness in those who seek for money to | 
help good causes. The smallest opening for suspicion that | 
some of it sticks to the collector's fingers is fatal, as it | 
should be. 

4. Joash was evidently a business-like king. We next 
hear of the precautions he took to secure the public:confi- 


chest grew heavy and sounded full, two officials received it 
at the “ king’s office.” The Levites carried it there, but were 
not allowed to handle the contents. The two tellers repre- 
sented the king and the chief priest, and thus botir the civil 
and religious authorities were satisfied, and each’ officer was 
a check on the other. Public money should never be handled 
by a single man; and an honest one will always wish, like 
Paul, to have a brother associated with him, that no man | 





filled the chest daily ; but, more probably, the expression | 


5. The application of the money is next narrated. 





there was even deliberate embezzlement. But, at any rate, 
there was half-heartedness, and that ‘always means languid 
work, and that always means failufe. The earnest people 


are fretted continually by the indifferent. Every good scheme | they passed over the results of the contribution to the con-| Why not all the days of King Joash? 


to smooth over any slight that might seem to have been put 


high-priest’s strong character and early kindness. Together 


may blame him in his administration of it. If we take “day | 
by day” literally, we have a measure of the liberality which | 


simply means “from time to time,” when occasion required. | 
In this | 
+ Jehoiada is associated with Joash, the king probably desiring 


ings, and executions in Israel, about one hundred and fifty 
years, to the partly good reign and religious revival in Judah! 
It was not the first. Others had occurred under Asa and 
Jehoshaphat. 

1, This revival began by a desire in the heart of Joash to 
repair the house of the Lord (v. 4). It ought to begin in the 
same way now. Then it could go on to heart-revival, to re- 
building the spiritual temple. 

2. All Israel was invited to contribute money for these 
repairs. The king told the priests to hasten. But they has- 
tened not. : 

3. The princes and people were glad to make the collection 
(v.10). It is sad when the willingness of the people is hin- 
dered by the lukewarmness of the priests, their proper leaders. 
In spite of the priests, the people soon poured in an abun- 
dance. 

4. The chest of Joash, often needing to be emptied, has 
dwindled in our days to a collection-box never full. 

5. A layman and an officer of the high-priest were appointed 
to receive the money, and seal it up in marked bags,—a re- 
sponsible party from each class. 

6. This money was a special contribution, apart from that 
given to support public service. No one complained of so 


many calls, but rejoiced in one more. Such things are the 
on the priests, as well as being still under the influence of the 


sound of an abundance of spiritual rain. 
7. The revival continaed “all the days of Jehoiada” (v. 14). 
Because Joash 


~is held back, like a ship with a foul boitom, by the barnacles | tractors, who, in turn, paid it in wages to the workmen who | changed his environment. The princes of Judah came with 


that stick to its keel and bring down its speed. Profewional repaired the-fabric, such as masons and carpenters, and to | their fashionuble religion of Baalism. They made obeisauce 



































to the king, and he hearkened unte them (v.17). His reli- 
gion had been too external; it came from good advisers and 
company, rather than a good heart and a real conversion. 
When the son of his friend Jehoinda reproved him, the king 
“commanded that they stone him even at the court of the 
Lord’s house. Christ refers to this murder as a gigantic sin, 
eight hundred years later. The day that began so fair closes 
in murder and storm (vs. 23-27). 
University Park, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Joash was minded to restore the house of the Lord (v. 4). If 
a house of the Lord was worth building in the first place, it 
is worth keeping in good condition. If it is dilapidate or ill- 
furnished, it ought to be renovated. One who has the spirit 
of Joash ought to ‘have Joash’s mind on this point. Having 
a mind to do a thing isn’t doing it, but it-is a good start 
toward it. No man is likely to do a good thing until its 
doing is in his mind, and his mind is on itsdoing. When he 
has a mind to do it, he is in a hopeful frame. Does the 
house of the Lord where you worship need restoring? If so, 


’ are you minded to restore it? 


_ He... said,... Go out... and gather... money to repair 
the house of your God (v. 5). If the Lord’s people will not 
give without being asked to do. so, they ought to be asked. 
Asking for the Lord’s cause is not selfish asking. It is asking 
nothing more than is due, God loveth a cheerful giver. He 
loves free-will offerings. But if men will not give cheerfully | 
and voluntari!;, it is right to bring a fair pressure upon them 
to give as a matter of duty. A minister should not be afraid 
of urging his people to contribute to the Lord’s cause. A 
superintendent in any Sunday-school—mission as well as 
church school—ought to feel that training scholars to give is 
as fairly his work as training them to pray. And whoever 
is sent out as a collector of money for the Lord’s cause may 
feel that is in a line of work which was honorable for priests 
and Levites as long ago as the days of King Joash. 

See that ye hasten the matter. Howbeit the Levites hastened it 
not. “ He gives twice who gives quickly.” And he collects 
twice—twice as much and twice as easily—who collects 
quickly. A great many good enterprises fall through because 
they are pot pushed in good season. How many plans for a 
monument to some good man, or for a fund to support his 
family, or for the endowment of an educational or charitable 
institation, or for the building, or enlarging, or repairing a 
church, come to naught because those who were minded—or 
those who are reminded—to attend to the matter postpone 
attention to it a little too long. Paoblic intgrest in the thing 
diminishes, or a panic comes on, or the men who would have 
given most or have done most move away, or fail in business, 
or die; and the favorable time for carrying the project through 
never comes back again. And in how many matters of per- 
sonal reformation, or in the greatest of all personal decisions, 
a man loses everything through not hasting to do what he has 
purposed or has been called todo. In everything that needs 
to be done, “ now is the accepted time” for its doing. 

The sons of Athaliah, that wicked woman (v.7). If the mother 
is wrong, her children are likely to be. If she is right, there 
is reason to have hope for them. Here isa lesson to mothers. 
They live not for themselves alone, but for their children. 
They can live forever in the noble lives and the blessed work 
of their children, whom they have loved, and lived for, and 
inspired and trained; or they may come short of all this 
through their misimprovement of their glorious opportunity. 
Here is a lesson also for teachers who have in charge the 
children of a wicked mother. The influence of that mother 
must be neutralized, or her children will follow in her steps. 
It is sad indeed if children who are ill-taught at home fail of 
faithful teaching in Sunday-school. 

They made a chest, and set it . . . at the gate of the house of the 
Lord (v. 8). A contribution-box should always be one of the 
attractions of the Lord’s house.* We ought to go to church 
to give as well as to get. If there is one time in all the world 
when sordid selfishness is out of place, it is when we present 
ourselves before the Lord as his servants, to show to him our 
love and fidelity, and to give him evidence that we and our 
possessions belong unreservedly tohim. Praying and singing 
im a church mean but little from a person who is unwilling 
to give anything into the Lord’s treasury. Paying pew-rent 
is not a sufficient gift. The Jews gave more than the equiva- 
lent of that in the tithes which they paid to the Lord’s min- 
isters as apart from their voluntary offerings for temple repairs. 
In making choice of a church home, it is well to look out for 
one where the contribution-box is always open and always 
prominent. 

All the people rejoiced, and brought in, and cast into the chest 
(v.10). There is nothing which gives men greater enjoy- 
ment in a good work than having a share in it. Those per- 
sons who take part in a prayer-meeting or a teachers’-meeting 
are surest to think that““it was a real good meeting.” Father 
Chidlaw, of Ohio, tells of an old woman in a back district of 
his mission field, who was loath to give anything for the pur- 
chase of a bell for a new church they had builded. She said 





that bells were always a nuisance. At last, however, she was 
induced to subscribe five dollars for the purpose, and the bell 
was duly swung. When she first heard its ringing, she said, 
“T’ve always declared that I didn’t like bells, but I will say 
that that is the sweetest sounding bell lever heard.” “Ah!” 
said Mr. Chidlaw, “with every sound of that bell she heard 
the jingle of her five dollars.” One of the best ways of attach- 
ing people to any good cause is by getting them to pay some- 
thing toward its support. If you want to increase the joy of 
the people who attend your church or Sunday-school, press 
them for contributions in its behalf. 

So the workmen wrought, and the work was perfected by them 
(v. 13). But it must not be understood that they deserved 
all the credit for the work. The king first had it in his mind 
to repair the temple. He started the priests and Levites at 
the gathering of contributions to pay for it, The princes and 
all the people shared in giving the money which was needed. 
The king’s scribe and the high-priest’s deputy took charge of 
the contributions when they were gathered. Then the king 
and the chief priests called in the help of the priests and the 
Levites, and the masons and the carpenters, and the workers 
in iron and brass; and everything else being ready, all the 
workmen took hold in right good earnest, ‘and the work was 
perfected by them.” The labors of all, from the king to the 
humblest carpenter, were essential to the success of the great 
undertaking. It is not for any worker in the Lord’s cause 
anywhere to say that he has of himself done any good thing. 
At the best he is only one of many agents in the perfecting 
of God’s plans. 

Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


The story of the providential preservation of the infgnt 
Joash (or Jehoash) from the murderous wrath of Athaliah 
is one of the romances of history. In those wild and cruel 
days, so many of the seed royal had been murdered, that at 
last a babe, only a few months old, was the only living de- 
seendant of Solpmon. If God’s promise to David, and again 
to Solomon, was to be fulfilled, that child must live. Atha- 
liah, however, proposed that that child should die. Thus we 


have again, as in the case of Elijah and Jezebel, a warring of | 


divine and human purposes. And as in that ease the divine 
purposes were carried out in spite of human plans, so in this 
case. For six months after the massacre of the royal family, 
Athaliah went on, convinced that all her plans had been 
carried out to the letter. Yet all that time God was silently 
foiling the queen’s plans, and that by instrumentalities purely 
human. No miracle was called for or employed. Many 
people seem to think that because the days of special mira- 
cles are past, therefore God cannot save,—his arm now being 
in some measyre shortened. This is not so; for it is nothing 
to him to save, with miracle or without. He hastwenty ways 
in which he can accomplish his purposes, and neither Jezebel 
nor Athaliah nor Herod can thwart his purposes. 

Now for a hundred and fifty years the temple had been 
standing. But in that century and a half the kings had paid 
more attention to building new and idolatrous shrines than 
to repairing the house of Jehovah. The result was that the 
beautiful building was sadly in need of repairs. These Je- 
hoash undertook to carry out. At first, however, the work 
went on very slowly, for the hearts of the people and of the 
priests were too indifferent, This led the king to plan anew, 
and more successfully, in carrying out his design. Thus the 
work was at last accomplished, and the temple was put into 
good repair. 

Having made clear the narrative, let the teacher pass on 
to the practical application of the lesson. The point of tran- 
sition in this lesson may be made to turn on the declaration 
of the Apostle, “Ye are the temple of God” (1 Cor. 3 : 16), 
and “Your body is the temple of the Holy Ghost” (1 Cor. 
6:19). Call the attention of the class to the fact that the 
temple at Jerusalem has long since perished. No building in 
the world has ever taken its place; for our churches are in 
no such sense temples of God as that in whieh the structure 
in Jerusalem was. 

The church has only one great High-priest ‘to-day, and 
that is Christ; and God’s temples are human hearts, not 
brick and. mortar. Carrying out this idea, we have the 
theme of temple repairs in a spiritual sense. Every child of 
God needs to be on the lookout to see if his temple does not 
require to be repaired. How may we know when our spir- 
itual, building needs to be repaired? By seeing what has 
fallen out and what has been built into the temple of spir- 
itual character. See what stones should be built in: “Love, 
joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meek- 
ness, temperance.” These are living stones, and may be 
likened to “gold, silver, precious stones,” for true value. 
Prayerful investigation will show every one whether he is 
using such building material or not. Probably some who in 
past years did use such material may find that, as the years 
have gone by, they have allowed these stones to fall out, and 
have not replaced them. Or perhaps they have replaced 
them with stones of inferior value. Had Solomon’s Temple 


been built of stone, wood, straw, gold, hay, precious stones, 
stubble, and silver, it would have been a more remarkable 
building, even, than it was. And had Jehoash repaired it in 
any such way as to suggest the admixture of such material, it 
would have been the laughing-stock of his times. Yet some- 
thing like this in the spiritual m may often be seen. 
What kind of a spiritual temple would that be that was con- 
structed of love, hatred, joy, envyings, faith, drunkenness, 
meekness, revilings, temperance, and idolatry? The idea is 
simply hideous, And yet, are there not professing Christians 
who build something in this way? They put in a little 
“ yariance” and a small stone of “emulation,” together with 
some real self-sacrifice. But if any of these stones from the 
quarry of hell are found in our temples, they must surely 
need repairs sadly. Moreover, our hearts should be kept 
growing; for they are living temples, and each year should 
see larger and larger blocks of meekness, temperance, faith, 
etc., built into our characters. 

But some of our scholars have never given their hearts up 
to be temples for God. Their hearts are as devoid of his 
presence as were the heathen temples in the days of Manas- 
seh, They are as yet only the dwelling-places of sin. For 
all such there can be no lesson here of “temple repairing,” 
for there is as yet no true templeto repair. They must begin - 
at the foundation, and admit God to prepare their hearts to be 
his dwelling-place. He loves to dwell with him who is of an 
humble heart, and of a contrite spirit. Begin at the begia- 
ning, and then keep on, and you will yourself be a temple of 
the Holy Ghost, in which he shall delight to dwell. 


New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


The Temple.—Who built the temple in Jerusalem? For 
whose worship? Was there a temple in Samaria? For 
whose worship did Ahab build that temple? Who called all 
the priests of Baal to meet there, and bring sacrifices and 
offerings for Baal? What did Jehu do when the temple was 
filled with worshipers? What did he do to the temple and 
the altars? While Jehu, king of Israel, was destroying the 
temple of Baal in Samaria, the.king of Judah, in Jerusalem 
(use map), was trying to build up again the temple of Solo- 
mon. It was a hundred and fifty years old, and had been 
neglected and left to ruin. Even in Jerusalem there had 
been a temple built for Baal; for the son of a good king in 
Jerusalem had married Athaliah, a wicked daughter of 
wicked Jezebel, queen in Samaria, and her sons had broken 
up the house of God, and taken some of the holy vessels of 
the temple to use in the service of Baal. 

The Saved King.—Every child should know the story of 
Joash. His name means “Whom Jehovah gave.” We have 
more than one story which proves how God watches and 
guards little children. You know the story of Moses, who 
was hidden in a basket by the riverside, saved from a cruel 
king, even though found and cared for by the king’s daughter. 
What child, guarded by God and his angels, was taken to 
Egypt to be saved from cruel King Herod? This King 
Joash was saved from wicked Queen Athaliah, his own grand- 
mother. It was her son who was visiting the king in Jezreel 
when Jehu killed the king of Israel, and so wounded the 
king of Judah—Joash’s father—that. he died. When Atha- 
liah heard that her son was dead, sbe killed his children, so 
that she herself might rule as queen. She thought she had 
killed them all, but the good wife of a priest had taken one 
of them,—her nephew, a baby boy, not a year old—and with 
his nurse kept him hidden away in the rooms that belonged 
to the priests, in the courts of the temple. That little saved 
boy was Joash. When he was seven years old, Jehoiada, the 
priest, thought it was time to make him king. So Jehoiada 
made the priests, princes, and people promise to stand to- 
gether, ready to defend the bey, lest the wicked old queen ~ 
should try to harm him. She had been so false and wicked, 
they were all glad to promise. The boy was brought out and 
crowned ; oil was poured on his head to anoint him king, and 
the people shouted “God save the king!” The queen heard 
the shouts and the trumpets. She came out, and saw the 
crowd and the little king; and she was very angry. The old 
priest said that they should follow without and kill her, but 
not in the temple of the Lord, So she was punished for her 
wicked life of idolatry and murder. 

The Oovenant.—The priest made the king and people promise 
to be the Lord’s people, and serve him. They destroyed the 
temple of Baal, the altars and images, and killed tlie Baal 
priests. When Joash was crowned king, the old priest gave 
him a present,—something to help him to keep the promise 
to serve God with all his heart. The priest obeyed the word 
the Lord had spoken to Moses, that a king should have God's 
law written in a book, to be with him, and that he should 
read all the days of his life, that he might learn to fear the 
Lord his God, to keep the words and do them. They called 
it the book of the covenant. What do we call that book 
now? Have you a Bible of your own? Every child, by the 





time he is seven years old, should have a Bible, whether hé 
can read it by that time or not,—a good Bible in plain print 























































































. @verywhere revered as sacred to Jehovah. 
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28 : 18), and the temple services re-established; but public 
feeling hindered the removal of the high places, which were 


The half-ruinous condition of the temple could not be 
tolerated under the altered aspect of things, and it was there- 
fore enjoined on the priests and Levites, by Jehoiada, that 
- they should collect, yearly, in all the cities of Judah, the tax 
imposed by Moses of half a shekel a head, for the holy 
place (2 Chron, 24 ; 6-9; Exod. 30 : 12-14, 16; Num. 
1: 50; Acts 7; 44), and use this for the restoration of the 
sanctuary, The selfishness of human nature, however, made 
the scheme a failure. The priests had vested interests 
in the money, and also in the sums given. in payment of 
vows or as free gifts, which also Jehoinda had ordered to be 

_ devoted to repairing the sacred house (2 Kings 12:4). A 
policy of masterly inaction left the sacred building still broken 
down after twenty-three years (2 Kings 12 : 6). 

Another arrangement had, therefore, to be made, The 
matter was taken entirely out of the hands of the greedy 
priesthood, to whom their own revenues were much more 
than the hon-: of Jehovah. Instead of their handling the 
money; it was kept by Jehoiada in his own control, the 
king’s scribe being appointed to check all receipts and pay- 
ments, and a chest being provided, with a slit in it, for the 
coin to enter, that all gifts and other incomes might be col- 
lected init. The priests were left nothing but the “trespass” 
and “sin” money ( 2 Kings 12:16; Nom. 5:8; 18: 8, 9). 
A proclamation, moreover, was iesued, requiring ‘all to pay 
the temple tax, which had not been collected in many cases; 
and this resulted in the people’s, now that things were on a 
sound footing, bringing the amounts due to Jerusalem. 
Honest overseers paid the workmen directly; vigor was 
thrown into the task, and the restoration was at last rapidly 
accomplished. Other measures were taken to provide funds 
for the various requirements of public worship, and before 
Jong the sanctuary was once more as it had been in the better 
days of the past. 

Talbothurst, a ape 


GLAD GIVERS AND FAITHFUL WORKERS. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


Joash owed his life and his throne to the high-priest 
Jehoiada, who was his uncle by marriage with the sister of 
Ahaziah, his father. Rescued by his aunt when an infant, 
he “was with them, hid in the house of God six years,” and, 
when seven years old, was made king, by Jehoiada’s daring 
revolt against “that wicked woman,” Athaliah, Jehoiada’s 
influence was naturally paramount, and was as wholesome as 
strong. It is remarkable, however, that this impalse to 
repair the temple seems to have originated with the king, 
not with the high-priest, though no doubt the spirit which 
conceived the impulse was largely molded by the latter. 
The king, whose childhood had found a safe asylum in the 
temple, might well desire its restoration, even apart from 
wonsiderations of religion. 

* 1, The story first brings into strong contrast the eager 
king, full of his purpose, and the sluggards to whom he had 
to entrust its execution. We can only guess the point in his 
reign at which Joash sammoned the priests to his help, It 
was after his marriage (2 Chron. 24 : 3), and considerably 
before the twenty-third year of his reign, at which time his 
patience was exhausted (2 Kings 12:6). Some years were 
‘apparently wasted by the dawdling sluggishness of the priests, 
who, for some reason or other, did not go into the proposed 
restoration heartily. Joash seems to have suspected that 
they would pusn the thing languidly ; for there is a distinct 
‘tinge of suspicion and “whipping up” in his injunction to 
“hasten the matter.” 

The first intention was to raise the funds by sending out 
the priests und Levites to collect locally the statutory half- 
shekel, as well as other contributions mentioned in 2 Kings 
12. There we learn that each collector was to go to “his 
acquaintance.” The subscription was to be spread over some 
years, and for a while Joash waited quietly; but in the 
twenty-third year of his reign (see 2 Kings) he could stand 
delay no longer. Whether the priests had been diligent in 
wolleoting or not, they had done nothing towards repairing. 
Perhaps they found it difficult to determine the proportion 
of the money which was needed for the ordinary expenses of 
‘worship and for the restoration fund; and, as the former in- 
cluded their own dues and support, they would not he likely 
to set it down too low. Perhaps they did not much care to 
earry out a scheme which had not begun with themselves; 
for priests are not usually eager to promote ecclesiastical 
renovations suggested by laymen. Perhaps they did not 
care as much about the renovation as the king did, and 
smiled at his earnestness as a pious imagining. Possibly 
there was even deliberate embezzlement. But, at any rate, 


apparent sasistunes which tries to slow down to 
Joash’s command js imperative on all workers for God. 
“See that ye hasten the matter,” for time is short, the 
harvest great, the evening shadows lengthening, the interests 
at stake all-important, and the Lord of tho harvest will soon 
come to count our sheaves, Whatever work may be done 
without. haste, God’s cannot be, and a heavy curse falls on 
him who “does the work of the Lord negligently.” The 
runner who keeps well on this side of fatigue, panting, and 
sweat, has little chance of the crown. 

2. The next step is the withdrawal of the work from the 
sluggards. They are relieved both of the collection and ex- 
pending of the money. Apparently (2 Kings 12: 9) the con- 
tributors handed their donations to the doorkeepers, who put 
them into the chest with “a hole in the lid of it,” in the 
sight of the donors, The arrangement was not flattering to 
the hierarchy, but as appearances were saved by Jehoiada’s: 
making the chest (see Kings), they had to submit with the 
best grace they eculd. On this side of the Atlantic, we have 
seen the same thing often enough. When clergy have 
maladministered church property, Parliament has appointed 
ecclesiastical commissioners. Common sense prescribes taking 
slovenly work out of the lazy hands, The more rigidly that 
principle is carried out in the church and the nation, at 
whatever cost of individual humiliation, the better for both. 
“The tools to the hands that can use them” is the ideal for 
both. God’s dealings follow the same law, both in withdraw- 
ing opportunities of service and in-giving more of such. The 
reward for work is more work, and the punishment for sloth 
is compulsory idleness. 

3. We are next. shown the glad givers. Probably suspicion 
had been excited in others than the king, and had checked 
liberality. People will not give freely if the expenses of- 
keeping the collectors swallow up the funds. It is hard to 
get help for a vague scheme, which unites two objects, and 
only gives the balance, after the first is provided for, to the 
second and more important. So the whole nation, both high 
and low, was glad when the new arrangement brought a 
clear issue, and secured the appropriation of the money 
rightly. 

No doubt, too, Joash’s earnestness kindled others. Chroni- 
cles speaks only of the “tax,’—that is, the half-shekel,—but 
Kings mentions two other sources, one of which is purely 
spontaneous gifts, and these are implied by the tone of verse 
10, which lays stress on the gladness of the offerers. That is 
the incense which adds fragrance to our gifts. Grudging 
service is no service, and money given for ever so religious a 
purpose, without gladness because of the opportunity of giving, 
is not, in the deepest sense, given at all. Love is a longing 
to give to the beloved, and whoever truly loves God will 
know no keener delight than surrender for his dear sake. 
Pecuniary contributions for religious purposes afford a rough 
but real test of the depth of a man’s religion; but it is one 
available only for himself, since the motive, and not the 
amouni, is the determining element. We all need to bring 
our hearts more under the influence of God's love to us, that 
our love to him may be increased, and then to administer 
possessions, under the impulse of giving gladly which en- 
kindled love will always excite. Super-heated steam has 
most expansive power and driving force. These glad givers 






not Jess for others who have to toil with their brains, and the 
sweat of whose brow is inside their heads. A Christian work- 

man should be a “ faithful” workman, and will be if he is 
fall of faith. 

Joash knew when to trust und whea to keep a sharp eye 
on them. His experience with the priests had not soured 
him into suspecting everybody. Cynical disbelief in honesty 
is more foolish and hurtful to ourselves than even excessive 
trust. These workmen wrought all the more faithfully be- 
cause they knew that they were trusted, and in nine cases out 
of ten men will try to live ap to our valuation of them. The 
| Ragby boys used to say, “ It’s a shame to tell Arnold a lie, 
he always believes us.”. Better to be cheated once than to 
treat the nine as rogues,—better for them and better for 
ourselves, ; 

“Faithful”, work is prosperous work. As verse 13 pic 
turesquely says, “ Healing went up upon the work ;” and the 
temple was restored to its old, fair proportions, and stood 
strong as before. Where there is conscientious effort, God's 
blessing is not withheld. Labor “in the Lord” can never 
be labor “in vain,” though even a prophet may often be 
tempted, in a moment of weary despondency, to complain, 
“I have labored in vain.” We may not see the resulta, 
nor have the workmen’s joy of bebolding the building rise, 
course by course, under our hands, but we shall see one day, 
though now we have to work in the dark. 

There seems a discrepancy between the statements in 
Chronicles and Kings, as to the source from which the cost 
of the sacrificial vessels was defrayed, since, according to the 
former, it was the restoration fund, which is expressly denied 
by the latter. The explanation seems reasonable, that, as 
Chronicles says, it was from the balance remaining after all 
restoration charges were liquidated, that this other expendi- 
ture was met.- First, the whole amount was sacredly devoted 
to the purpose for which it had been asked, and then, when 
the honest overseers repaid the uncounted surplus, which 
they might have kept, it was found sufficient to meet the 
extra cost of furnishing. God blesses the faithful steward of 
his gifts with more than enough for the immediate service, 
and the best use of the surplus is to do more with it for him. 
“God is able to make all grace abound unto you; that ye, 
having always all sufficiency in every thing, may abound unto 
every good work, ... being enriched in every thing unto all 
liberality.” 

Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 
JQASH’S GOOD BEGINNING IN JUDAH. 
What a joy to go back, out of these sins, warnings, threaten- 





may remind us not only of the one condition of acceptable | 
giving, but also of the need for clear and worthy objects, and | 


help good causes. The smallest opening for suspicion that 


should be. 

4. Joash was evidently a business-like king. We next 
hear of the precautions he took to secure the public:confi- 
dence. There was a rough but sufficient audit. When the 
chest grew heavy and sounded full, two officials received it | 
at the “ king’s office.” The Levites carried it there, but were | 
not allowed to handle the contents. The two tellers repre- 


and religious authorities were satisfied, and each’ officer was 
a check on the other. Public money should never be handled 
by a single man; and an honest one will always wish, like 
Paul, to have a brother associated with him, that no man 
may blame him in his administration of it. 
by day” literally, we have a measure of the liberality which 
filled the chest daily ; but, more probably, the expression 
simply means “from time to time,” when occasion required. 
5. The application of the money is next narrated. In this | 
Jehoiada is associated with Joash, the king probably desiring | 
to smooth over any slight that might seem to have been put 





there was half-heartedness, and that always means languid 
work, and that always means failufe. The earnest people 


are fretted continually by the indifferent. Every good scheme | 
is held back, like a ship with a foul boitom, by the barnacles | 


that stick to its keel and bring down its speed. Professional 


on the priests, as well as being still under the influence of the | 
high-priest’s strong character and early kindness. Together 
they passed over the results of the contribution to the con- 
tractors, who, in turn, paid it in wages to the workmen who 


repaired the-fabric, such as masons and carpenters, and to ! 





of obvious disinterestedness in those who seek for money to | 


some of it sticks to the collector's fingers is fatal, as it | 


sented the king and the chief priest, and thus botlt the civil | 


If we take “day | 


ings, and executions in Israel, about one hundred and fifty 

years, to the partly good reign and religious revival in Judah! 

It was not the first. Others had occurred under Asa and 

| Jehoshaphat. 

1. This revival began by a desire in the heart of Joash to 

| repair the house of the Lord (v. 4). It ought to begin in the 
same way now. Theh it could go on to heart-revival, to re- 

| building the spiritual temple. 

| 2. All Israel was invited to contribute money for these 
| repairs. The king told the priests to hasten. But they has- 

| tened not. 

3. The princes and people were glad to make the collection 
(v.10). It is sad when the willingness of the people is hin- 
dered by the lukewarmness of the priests, their proper leaders. 
In spite of the priests, the people soon poured in an abun- 
| dance. 

4, The chest of Joash, often needing to be emptied, has 
dwindled in our days to a collection-box never full. 

| 5. A layman and an officer of the high-priest were appointed 

| to receive the money, and seal ‘t up in marked bags,—a re- 

| sponsible party from each class. 

6. This money was a special contribution, apart. from that 

given to support public service. No one complained of so 
many calls, but rejoiced in one more. Such things are the 
sound of an abundance of spiritual rain. 

7, The revival continaed “all the days of Jehoiada” (v.14). 
Why not all the days of King Joash? Because Joash 
changed his environment. The princes of Judah came with 
their fashionable religion of Baalism, They made obeisauce 
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to the king, and he hearkened unte them (v.17). His reli- 
gion had been too external; it came from good advisers and 
company, rather than a good heart and a real conversion. 
When the son of his friend Jehoiada reproved him, the king 
‘commanded that they stone him even at the court of the 
Lord’s house. Christ refers to this murder as a gigantic sin, 
eight hundred years later. The day that began so fair closes 
in murder and storm (vs. 23-27). 


University Park, Colo. 


ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Joash was minded to restore the house of the Lord (v. 4). If 
a house of the Lord was worth building in the first place, it 
is worth keeping in good condition. If it is dilapidate or ill- 
furnished, it ought to be renovated. One who has the spirit 
of Joash ought to ‘have Joash’s mind on this point. Having 
a mind to do a thing isn’t doing it, but it-is a good start 
toward it. No man is likely to do a good thing until its 
doing is in his mind, and his mind is on itsdoing. When he 
has a mind to do it, he is in a hopeful frame. Does the 
house of the Lord where you worship need restoring? If so, 

’ are you minded to restore it? 

_ He... said,... Go out... and gather... money to repair 
the house of your God (v. 5). If the Lord’s people will not 
give without being asked to do. so, they ought to be asked. 
Asking for the Lord’s cause is not selfish asking. It is asking 
nothing more than is due. God loveth a cheerful giver. He 
loves free-will offerings. But if men will not give cheerfully 
and voluntarily, it is right to bring a fair pressure upon them 
to give as a matter of duty. A minister should not be afraid 
of urging his people to contribute to the Lord’s cause. A 
superintendent in any Sunday-school—mission as well as 
church school—ought to feel that training scholars to give is 
as fairly his work as training them to pray. And whoever 
is sent out as a collector of money for the Lord’s cause may 
feel that is in a line of work which was honorable for priests 
and Levites as long ago as the days of King Joash. 

See that ye hasten the matter. Howbeit the Levites hastened it 
not, “ He gives twice who gives quickly.” And he collects 
twice—twice as much and twice as easily—who collects 
quickly. A great many good enterprises fall through because 
they are not pushed in good season. How many plans for a 
monument to some good man, or for a fund to support his 
family, or for the endowment of an educational or charitable 
institution, or for the building, or enlarging, or repairing a 
church, come to naught because those who were minded—or 
those who are reminded—to attend to the matter postpone 
attention to it a little too long. Pablic intgrest in the thing 
diminishes, or a panic comes on, or the men who would have 
‘given most or have done most move away, or fail in business, 
ordie; and the favorable time for carrying the project through 
never comes back again. And in how many matters of per- 
sonal reformation, or in the greatest of all personal decisions, 
a man loses everything through not hasting to do what he has 
purposed or has been called todo, In everything that needs 
to be done, “ now is the accepted time” for its doing. 

The sons of Athaliah, that wicked woman (v.7). If the mother 
is wrong, her children are likely to be. If she is right, there 
is reason to have hope for them. Here isa lesson to mothers. 
They live not for themselves alone, but for their children. 
They can live forever in the noble lives and the blessed work 
of their children, whom they have loved, and lived for, and 
inspired and trained; or they may come short of all this 
through their misimprovement of their glorious opportunity. 
Here is a lesson also for teachers who have in charge the 
children of a wicked mother. The influence of that mother 
must be neutralized, or her children will follow in her steps. 
It is sad indeed if children who are ill-taught et home fail of 
faithful teaching in Sunday-school. 

They made a chest, and set it... at the gate of the house of the 
Lord (v. 8). A contribution-box should always be one of the 
attractions of the Lord’s house. We ought to go to church 
to give as well as to get. If there is one time in all the world 
when sordid selfishness is out of place, it is when we present 
ourselves before the Lord as his servants, to show to him our 
love and fidelity, and to give him evidence that we and our 
possessions belong unreservedly tohim. Praying and singing 
in a church mean but little from a person who is unwilling 
to give anything into the Lord’s tressury. Paying pew-rent 
is not a sufficient gift. The Jews gave more than the equiva- 
lent of that in the tithes which they paid to the Lord’s min- 
isters as apart from their voluntary offerings for temple repairs. 
In making choice of a church home, it is well to look out for 
one where the contribution-box is always open and always 
prominent. 

All the people rejoiced, and brought in, and cast into the chest 
(v.10). There is nothing which gives men greater enjoy- 
ment in a good work than having a share in it. Those per- 
sons who take part in a prayer-meeting or a teachers’-meeting 
are surest to think that‘ it was a real good meeting.” Father 
Chidlaw, of Ohio, tells of an old woman in a back district of 
his mission field, who was loath to give anything for the pur- 
chase of a bell for a new church they had builded. She said 
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that bells were always a nuisance. At last, however, she was 
induced to subscribe five dollars for the purpose, and the bell 
was duly swung, When she first heard its ringing, she said, 
“TPve always declared that I didn’t like bells, but I will say 
that that is the sweetest sounding bell lever heard.” “Ah!” 
said Mr. Chidlaw, “with every sound of that bell she heard 
the jingle of her five dollars.” One of the best ways of attach- 
ing people to any good cause is by getting them to pay some- 
thing toward its support. If you want to increase the joy of 
the people who attend your church or Sunday-school, press 
them for contributions in its behalf. 

So the workmen wrought, and the work was perfected by them 
(v. 13). But it must not be understood that they deserved 
all the credit for the work. The king first had it in his mind 
to repair the temple. He started the priests and Levites at 
the gathering of contributions to pay for it, The princes and 
all the people shared in giving the money which was needed. 
The king’s scribe and the high-priest’s deputy took charge of 
the contributions when they were gathered. Then the king 
and the chief priests called in the help of the priests and the 
Levites, and the masons and the carpenters, and the workers 
in iron and brass; and everything else being ready, all the 
workmen took hold in right good earnest, ‘and the work was 
perfected by them.” The labors of all, from the king to the 
humblest carpenter, were essential to the success of the great 
undertaking. It is not for any worker in the Lord’s cause 
anywhere to say that he has of himself done any good thing. 
At the best he is only one of maay agents in the perfecting 
of God’s plans. 

Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


The story of the providential preservation of the infgnt 
Joash (or Jehoash) from the murderous wrath of Athaliah 
is one of the romances of history. In those wild and cruel 
days, so many of the seed royal had been murdered, that at 
last a babe, only a few months old, was the only living de- 
scendant of Solpmon. If God’s promise to David, and again 
to Solomon, was to be fulfilled, that child must live. Atha- 
liah, however, proposed that that child should die, Thus we 
have again, as in the case of Elijah and Jezebel, a warring of 
divine and human purposes. And as in that case the divine 
purposes were carried out in spite of human plans, so in this 
case. For six months after the massacre of the royal family, 
Athaliah went on, convinced that all her plans had been 
carried out to the letter. Yet all that time God was silently 
foiling the queen’s plans, and that by instrumentalities purely 
human. No miracle was called for or employed. Many 
people seem to think that because the days of special mira- 
cles are past, therefore God cannot save,—his arm now being 
in some measure shortened. This is not so; for it is nothing 
to him to save, with miracle or without. He hastwenty ways 
in which he can accomplish his purposes, and neither Jezebel 
nor Athaliah nor Herod can thwart his purposes, 

Now for a hundred and fifty years the temple had been 
standing. But in that century and a half the kings had paid 
more attention to building new and idolatrous shrines than 
to repairing the house of Jehovah. The result was that the 
beautiful building was sadly in need of repairs. These Je- 
hoash undertook to carry out, At first, however, the work 
went on very slowly, for the hearts of the people and of the 
priests were too indifferent, This led the king to plan anew, 
and more successfully, in carrying out his design. Thus the 
work was at last accomplished, and the temple was put into 
good repair. 

Having made clear the narrative, let the teacher pass on 
to the practical application of the lesson. The point of tran- 
sition in this lesson may be made to turn on the declaration 
of the Apostle, “Ye are the temple of God” (1 Cor. 3 : 16), 
and “Your body is the temple of the Holy Ghost” (1 Cor. 
6:19). Call the attention of the class to the fact that the 
temple at Jerusalem has long since perished. No building in 
the world has ever taken its place; for our churches are in 
no such sense tentples of God as that in whieh the structure 
in Jerusalem was. 

The church has only one great High-priest ‘to-day, and 
that is Christ; and God’s temples are human hearis, not 
brick and mortar. Carrying out this idea, we have the 
theme of temple repairs in a spiritual sense. Every child of 
God needs to be on the lookout to see if his temple does not 
require to be repaired. How may we know when our spir- 
itual building needs to be repaired? By seeing what has 
fallen out and what has been built into the temple of spir- 
itual character. See what stones should be built in: “ Love, 
joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meek- 
ness, temperance.” These are living stones, and may be 
likened to “gold, silver, precious stones,” for true value. 
Prayerful investigation will show every one whether he is 
using such building material or not. Probably some who in 
past years did use such material may find that, as the years 
have gone by, they have allowed these stones to fall out, and 
have not replaced them. Or perhaps they have replaced 
them with stones of inferior value. Had Solomon’s Temple 


been built of stone, wood, straw, gold, hay, precious stones, 
stubble, and silver, it would have been a more 

building, even, than it was. And had Jehoash repaired it in 
any such way as to suggest the admixture of such material, it 
would have been the laughing-stock of his times. Yet some- 
thing like this in the spiritual realm may often be seen. 
What kind of a spiritual temple would that be that was con- 
structed of love, hatred, joy, envyings, faith, drunkenness, 
meekness, revilings, temperance, and idolatry? The idea is 
simply hideous. And yet, are there not professing Christians 
who build something in this way? They put in a little 
“variance” and a small stone of “emulation,” together with 
some real self-sacrifice. But if any of these stones from the 
quarry of hell are found in our temples, they must surely 
need repairs sadly. Moreover, our hearts should be kept 
growing; for they are living temples, and each year should 
see larger and larger blocks of meekness, temperance, faith, 
etc., built into our characters. 

But some of our scholars have never given their hearts up 
to be temples for God. Their hearts are as devoid of his 
presence as were the heathen temples in the days of Manas- 
seh, They are as yet only the dwelling-places of sin. For 
all such there can be no lesson here of “temple repairing,” 
for there is as yet no true templeto repair. They must begin - 
at the foundation, and admit God to prepare their hearts to be 
his dwelling-place. He loves to dwell with him who is of an 
humble heart, and of a contrite spirit. Begin at the begia- 
ning, and then keep on, and you will yonrself be a temple of 
the Holy Ghost, in which he shall delight to dwell. 


New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


The Temple.—Who built the temple in Jerusalem? For 
whose worship? Was there a temple in Samaria? For 
whose worthip did Ahab build that temple? Who called all 
the priests of Baal to meet there, and bring sacrifices and 
offerings for Baal? What did Jehu do when the temple was 
filled with worshipers? What did he do to the temple and 
the altars? While Jehu, king of Israel, was destroying the 
temple of Baal in Samaria, theking of Judah, in Jerusalem 
(use map), was trying to build up again the temple of Solo- 
mon. It was a hundred and fifty years old, and had been 
neglected and left to ruin. Even in Jerusalem there had 
been a temple built for Baal; for the son of a good king in 
Jerusalem had married Athaliah, a wicked daughter of 
wicked Jezebel, queen in Samaria, and her sons had broken 
up the house of God, and taken some of the holy vessels of 
the temple to use in the service of Baal, 

The Saved King.—Every child should know the story of 
Joash. His name means “Whom Jehovah gave.” We have 
more than one story which proves how God watches and 
guards little children. You know the story of Moses, who 
was hidden in a basket by the riverside, saved from a cruel 
king, even though found and cared for by the king’s daughter. 
What child, guarded by God and his angels, was taken to 
Egypt to be saved from cruel King Herod? This King 
Joash was saved from wicked Queen Athaliah, his own grand- 
mother. It was her son who was visiting the king in Jezreel 
when Jehu killed the king of Israel, and so wounded the 
king of Judah-——Joash’s father—that. he died. When Atha- 
liah heard that her son was dead, she killed his children, so 
that she herself might rule as queen. She thought she had 
killed them all, but the good wife of a priest had taken one 
of them,—her nephew, a baby boy, not a year old,—and with 
his nurse kept him hidden away in the rooms that belonged 
to the priests, in the courts of the temple. That little saved 
boy was Joash. When he was seven years old, Jehoiada, the 
priest, thought it was time to make him king. So Jehoiada 
made the priests, princes, and people promise to stand to- 
gether, ready to defend the boy, lest the wicked old queen “ 
should try to harm him. She had been so false and wicked, 
they were all glad to promise. The boy was brought out and 
crowned ; oil was poured on his head to anoint him king, and 
the people shouted “God save the king!” The queen heard 
the shouts and the trumpets. She came out, and saw the 
crowa and the little king; and she was very angry. The old 
priest said that they should follow without and kill her, but 
not in the temple of the Lord, So she was punished for her 
wicked life of idolatry and murder. 

The Covenant.—T he priest made the king and people promise 
to be the Lord’s people, and serve him. They destroyed the 
temple of Baal, the altars and images, and killed the Baal 
priests. When Joash was crowned king, the old priest gave 
him a present,—something to help him to keep the promise 
to serve God with all his heart. The priest obeyed the word 
the Lord had spoken to Moses, that a king should have God's 
law written in a book, to be with him, and that he should 
read all the days of his life, that he might learn to fear the 
Lord his God, to keep the words and do them. They called 
it the book of the covenant. What do we call that book 
now? Have you a Bible of your own? Every child, by the 
time he is seven years old, should have a Bible, whether he 





can read it by that time or not,—a good Bible in plain print 
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worthy of being, as it is, a lifetime help and treasure, perhaps 
the very first valuable personal possession. 

The House of the Lord.—While Joash was yet a boy, he 
called the priests and asked them to gather money to repair 
the temple. He had spent his childhood there, and knew 
all the ruin and neglect around it. The priests did not seem 
in any haste to do the work, and Joash called on the old 
priest who had been a father to him to help him make every- 
body work and give to rebuild God’s house. 

The Money Box.—At the king’s command they made a chest 
ahd bored a hole in the top, and set it without at the gate, 
where everybody who came in could see it. The king 
sent a call through all the city and country that the people 
should bring money for the temple. They were glad, they 
came again and again, dropping in their money. When the 
box was full the priests emptied it, and put the box in its 
place again, Then they counted the money, put it in bags, 
then paid carpenters, masons, and builders to buy timber 
and stone, and pay for good, honest work., The people 
kept on giving, for they learned how joyful it is to give for 
God's work ; and when they had finished the temple, they 
had money to pay for vessels of gold and silver to use in 
worship. Have you a money-box in your class? If not, this 
is a good time to introduce one; for there is a personal interest 
in “our money-box” which each child will feel, far more 
than in ordinary methods of taking acollection. One primary- 
elass box, through which hundreds of dollars have flowed for 
missions, home and foreign, and for many benevolent uses, 
was only an ordinary square wooden box, with lock and key 
and a slit in the lid; it was tastefully colored, and among the 
pictured flowers were some Scripture words, most con-picuous 
the golden text for the day. Birthday gifts, thank offerings, 
earnings and self-denials, expressions for joy and blessings, 
with the regular weekly collections, have been deposited there 
by many willing little hands, as the box is passed by an assist- 
ant teacher during the opening exercises, 

This lesson, if used as an example of worship in giving to 
God and joy in such service, may be a means of implanting 
and directing habits of benevolence, to be a means of blessing 
long after the teacher has ceased to encourage the industry, 
self-denial, faith, and love, which may all be a cultivated 
growth in the grace of givéng. The child who learns to give 
pennies and dimes now will more gladly give dollars as the 
years go by. Next toa knowledge of Christ, of love for his 
word and habits of prayer, love for others, tested and proved 
by cheerful giving, should be the result of faithful Sunday- 
school. instruction. So much has been written of various 
plans and for benevolent work among children that it is need- 
less to say more than to emphasize the request to encourage 
wise, systematic, cheerful giving for Christ's sake. The bands 
of King’s Daughters and King’s Sons may well claim a share 
in this story of the young king who left an example of those 
who would give for the house of the Lord. 


Louisville, Ky. 
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ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.RB.8., 
Canon OF DURHAM. 


Compulsory AND Free-wiLt Orrertnes.—The restora~ 
tion of Solomon’s Temple by Jehoiada under Joash’s authority 
is a remarkable instance of cheerful giving, of a truly volun- 
tary offering. The money was not raised by a royal edict 
imposing a subsidy, nor were the workmen impressed for ser- 
vice for so many months in the year. By taxation and by 


ern monarchs in the construction of all great works, whether 
religious or secular. Though the prince might be landed 
as a patron of religion or of art, a rankling sense of oppres- 
sion and injustice remained in the breasts of the toilers, This 
Rehoboam had found to his cost, when his people demanded 
relief from the burdens which the glories of Solomon had 
entailed on them. We may illustrate this by an interesting 
inscription at Abilene. A splendid aqueduct and military 
road have been engineered along the face of the lofty cliff 
which bounds the deep valley. At the commencement of the 
aqueduct is the long inscription in honor of the Emperor 
Trajan, for whom the gratitude of posterity is claimed because 
of this great achievement. But below the inscription is 
chiseled deep on the face of the rock, in letters of a rather 
different shape, added, no doubt, after the emperor’s departure, 
Impensis Abilenorum,—“ At the expense of the people of 
Abilene.” 
Frees anp Tempte Taxes.—The half-shekel, which was 
one of the three classes of offerings received for the repairs 
of the temple (the other two being the gifts in performance 
of vows made for the Lord’s answers to prayer, or such vows 
as the Nazarite’s; and, secondly, absolute free-will gifts), 
was called the half-shekel of the sanctuary, the shekel being 
twenty gerahs (Exod. 30 : 13), a little less than three shillings 
English, or three-quarters of a dollar, These shekels were 
not currency or coined money, but pieces of silver,—perhaps 
stamped, but of no legal authority. These, as we read, were 
in every transaction weighed; and the shekel originally was 
a weight, nota coin. The same method is still in use in 
Africa. The writer has in his possession numerous shapeless 
pieces of silver which he received as money in the Sahara, 
all stamped with various devices, but always weighed in any 
busines#transaction, and all weighing exactly a Spanish dollar. 
Standard weights appear to have been kept in the temple. 
“Tue Kine’s Scrise.”—The king’s scribe was an impor- 
tant officer of state in all Oriental monarchies. He was, in 
fact, a great secretary of state, whose duties were to keep an 
exact, account of all tribute received, and of the spoil of cap- 
tured cities. In the Assyrian sculptures the king’s scribes 
are frequently represented with a long scroll of parchment in 
their left hand, and a pen in their right, making an inven- 
tory of the booty brought in by the soldiers. All the spoil 
was first brought by the captors to one place, where it is 
represented as being carefully sorted and counted in the 
presence of the royal scribes, who take an exact inventory of 
the whole before it is carried away by its captors. Scales are 
being used to weigh the bullion and articles made of the 
precious metals, but they should be clipped afterwards, A 
certain proportion of the gold and silver, in whatever form it 
was, was due to the temples of the national deity, and another 
portion was set apart for the king’s private treasury. 


The College, Durham, England, . 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING. 


Tue Krixoe’s ComMANDMENT.—Absolute monarchy was, 
and is, the rule in the East. The ruler is the father of the 
people, and arranges as he sees best for the welfare of his 
children. Theoretically the Sultan who rules in Palestine 
to-day is as free to.institute reforms as was Joash, and, accord- 
ing to respectable authorities, we should credit him with 
benevolent intentions and the desire to promote measures for 
the imprevement of his people. 

Tax-Gatuertnc.—The Levites were doubtless afraid that 
the levying of a new tax might interfere with the collection 
of their own dues. Their enthusiasm in the good cause was 
damped by the prospect of personal loss. It is not too much 
to say that nine out of every ten of the government officers 
to-day are controlled by the same motives, Patriotism, as 
understood in the West, there is none. Self-interest with 
them is both first and last. Office is simply a position offer- 
ing special facilities for getting rich, and no tax for the pub- 
lic benefit is ever collected if this would clash with their own 
private interests) Much that is collected in the name of 
legal taxes never finds its way past the pockets of the tax- 
gatherers, 

VotounTary Orrerryes.—Men always give most liberally 
and cheerfully when they feel that they are exercising a 
privilege, not simply yielding obedience to a law. “The tax 
of Moves the servant of the Lord,. . . for the tent of the testi- 
mony,” was one of which this higher view was taken; and 
we are amazed at the wealth soon put in Moses’ hands, The 
riches with which the Delphic and other oracles were loaded 
by Creesis and others were all free-will offerings. They were 
brought, however, to propitiate the oracle and insure favor- 
able responses to their inquiries. Mohammed understood 
this trait in human character when he ordained that it should 
be the privilege of believers to contribute a tithe of their 
property for the support of their religion, thus securing the 
Divine blessing on what remained to them, while this same 
tithe was to be a tax enforced upon conquered and subject 
peoples. We know how completely successful this arrange- 
ment was. There is something analogous in the contributions 
sent by Jews from all parts of the world for the support of 


‘cities, whose prayers have been supposed to avail much with 
God. They may in some sense take the place of the old 
temple tax. They are entirely voluntary. 

“Tose Wao Wrovenut rx ‘Iron axp Brass,” Eerc.— 
It may indicate an awakening to new energy and hope, ° 
among the ancient people, that even in Palestine there is a 
growing disposition to master the handicrafts again, and the 
sounds of clanging brass and the beating-out of iron may be 
heard from many of their dwellings, 


Tiberias, Palestine. 





QUESTION HINTS. 

BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 

FOR THE TEACHER. 

For review, the superintendent's questions of last week 
may be used. 
Preliminary.—W ho was the probable author of Chronicles? 
(Ezra 7 : 6, 10-12.) What books'run parallel to Chronicles? 
What kings in Judah, and how many years, between Reho- 
boam and Joash? (2 Chron. 12: 13; 13: 1,2; 16: 13; 20: 31; 
21:5; 22: 2,12.) How long before the captivity of Israel 
did Joash live? Who was king of Israel in his time? (2 | 
Kings 12:1.) What prophet was living? 
4, What attempts at reform in Judah under Asa and Je- 
hoshaphat ? (2 Chron. 14:3; 15:8; 17: 3-10.) How was 
idolatry again introduced? (2 Chron. 18:1; 21:6, 11-13.) 
What other crime did Jezebel’s daughter bring about? (2 
Chron. 22: 10-12.) How was she killed, and her grandson 
erowned ? (2 Chron. 23: 9-15.) What threefold reform fol- 
lowed? (2 Chron. 23: 16-18.) What does “ after this” mean? 
(2 Chron. 24:4.) Why did the temple need repair? (2 
Chron. 24:7.) How would restoring a building reform a 
kingdom? What reform in Israel may have helped this 
reform? (2 Kings 10 : 28.) 

5. What political end was gained by making all contribute? 
What religious end? What measures the value of a gift to 
God’s service? (Exod. 35:21; 1 Chron. 29:9; Mark 12: 
43, 44; 2 Cor.9: 7.) What had been the methods of assess- 
ment?. (2 Kings 12: 4,5; Exod. 30: 12,13; Lev. 27: 1-8.) 
Meaning, here, of “all Israel”? What will befall a church 
whose plans look only one year ahead? . What, judging from 
modern experience, were the causes of this delay? 

6. How far is a chief responsible for his subordinates? 
(Num. 11; 11,12; Gen. 4: 9,10.) How far are subordinates 
responsible for their chief? Why, probably, had Jehoiada 
failed? What was the “tax of Moses”? .Who were the 
Levites? (Num. 1 : 47-53.) What political and religious 
advantages come from such an organization? What dangers? 
What was the tabernacle? (Acts 7: 44-48.) To what does 
such a building bear witness? (1 Kings 8 : 27-29; 9: 3.) 

7. What was the fate of these sons? (2 Chron. 21 : 17.) 
What were the “dedicated things”? (Judg. 17:3; 1 Kings 
7:51.) When was warning of this given? (1 Kings 9 : 6-8.) 
Why is it best that wickedness should pass its results “ from 
the fathers upon the children”? (Exod. 20:5; Deut. 6: 6, 
7; 1Sam. 3:13; 2 Tim.1; 5.) 

8. How wasthe chest arranged for the reception of money? 
(2 Kings 12:9.) Are the locations named here and in Kings 
the same, or different? What advantages has a mechanical 
money-collector like this over a human one? What dis- 
advantages ? 

9. What is the greater proclamation to us? (Mark 16: 15; 
Matt. 10: 8.) What offerings, among us, correspond to those 
of Moses’ time? (Deut, 12 : 6.) 

10. Why was giving for the interests of the princes? Of 
the people? Did they rejoice because they gave, or give 
because they rejoiced? What would have been the result if 
the princes had given. for the people? If they had given 
grudgingly? (2 Cor. 9: 6-8.) What degree of prominence. 
should be given the contribution-box in a church? 

11, At what times was the chest emptied? (2 Kings 12: 
10.) What precautions were taken against dishonesty? Why 
do good men especially need to make suspicion impossible? 

12. What part of the work could not be shared by the 
priests? Whose service may win the most favor from God, 
—that of priests, or of mechanics? (Rom. 2:11; 1 Cor, 12: 
4-11.) 

13. How were the workers trusted? (2 Kings 12: 15.) 
How, in our lives, can we unite the skill which “ perfects” 
the “form,” and the power which “strengthens” it? (Psa. 
96 : 6.) 

14. How can you reconcile this with 2 Kings 12: 13? 
What were “vessels to minister”? (Nom. 4: 12-14) How 
was Jehoiada honored in death? (2 Chron, 24: 15, 16.) 
What was the fate of his son? (2 Chron. 24: 17-22; Matt. 
23: 35.) How did the life of Joash end? (2 Chron. 24: 
23-25.) What was the secret of Jehoiada’s strength and 
Joash’s weakness ? 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


1. Which of the two kingdoms did Joash rule? 2. How 
long before the capture of Israel did he live? 3. Who ruled 








forced labor, or levies, had Solomon’s Temple been erected. 
Such indeed was, and is, the almost invariable custom of East- 






their holy brethren in Palestine. These have long formed 
the only means of life to manv families residing in the sacred 


the upper kingdom in his time? 4. What prophet lived 
there? 5. What was the condition of Solomon’s Temple? 




















6. What had brought it to that condition? 7. What meas. 

ures did Joash take to collect money for repairs? 8. How 

did they succeed? 9. What are some of the things toward 

which God wants us to.give? 10. How does he want us to 

give? (goldentext.) 11. What difference would it make in the 

world if every one gave, as God wishes, to what God wishes? 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 





SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 


After a nation has supplied itself with the real and the 
supposed “necessaries” of life, there is only a small margin 
left for outlay on other objects. Its character will ‘be very 
greatly determined by the selection of these objects. Our 
civilization is low because we spend most of it in self-indul- 
geace, on strong drink, on tobacco, and on social dissipations. 
The amount we reserve for the instruments of the higher cul- 
ture, for philanthropy, and for the church, looks large in the 
aggregate, but it is trifling when brought into comparison 
with such expenses as we have specified. 

It looks large when we say that the American people give 
$80,000,000 to the support of churches, Sunday-schools, home 
and foreign missions, and the other objects we class as re- 
ligious. But this is no more than $1.33 a year for each of the 
people, or a good deal less than three cents a week. At this 
rate, the majority probably never give anything more than 
a copper or a nickel dropped into a collection-box, if they do 
even so much as that. Yet there is no kind of property that 
does not derive a large part of its value and security from the 
existence of spiritual agencies to reinforce the laws by de- 
veloping the sense of duty to God. Real estate was not worth 
much in Sodom, as Dr. Bushnell once said. 

Joash, even as simply interested in the civil govern- 
ment of the nation, must have felt the importance of the 
temple and its worship to the social order. It stood for the 
authority that lay behind his, and made his effective, It 
was not possible for the nation to exist without a sense of its 
relation to God. Cicero and Plutarch remind us that no 
nation ever did exist without the background of the infinite 
to its institutions. Unbelief in God would tear down far more 
than the church. Social contempt for the institutions which 
speak of his presence among men would be the first indication 
of the incoming of unbelief. 

When Mr. Emerson spoke disparagingly of the use of 
churches, Sunday-schools, and the like, in contrast to works 
of direct beneficence to the needy, James Freeman Clarke re- 
torted that one might as well disparage the steam-engine of a 
fagiory in comparison. with its loom, The former wove no 
sheetings, but it supplied the motive-power to the latter. So 
no money goes farther for the promotion of the best social 
ends than that given to the cause of Christ.” 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


A contribution-box is an important accompaniment of a 
religious revival. It was so in olden time; it is so to-day. 
Giving is as truly a doty as praying; and he who prays 
earnestly is likely to give freely. When religion is at a low 
ebb, contributions for religion are liable to fall off ; but when 
an interest in religion revives, a spirit of giving comes with it. 

Let no minister or superintendenf fear that the sight of a 
contribution-box will be a stumbling-block to any person, young 
or old, in the heavenward path. A church or a Sunday- 
school that is run on the principle of absolving its attendants 
from giving or doing as a proof of their sincerity and earnest- 
ness, is likely to be a poor specimen of its kind. But where 
giving, at the very start of a religious service, is recognized 
as a matter of course, there will be more life and warmth and 
hearty interest than there can be in the absence of giving. 
A “free gospel” includes a freedom of giving as much and as 
often as there is need of. 

Those who give most for the Lord’s cause have largest 
interest in that cause ; and the more they give the more they 
love to give, and the more they love that to which they give. 
And all who give to that which is worthy of their gifts, are 
sharers together in the Fa tan that comes upon the cause 
thus advanced. 


ADDED POINTS. 


If a church is run down, it ought to be in come man’s mind 
to bring it up again. 

When a man has a mind to bring a run-down church up 
again, he would do well to get othersto help him. It is well 
for a man to start in a good work, even if he has to start 
alone; but it is not well for him to finish the work alone, if 
he can get others to share in his well-doing. 

A pastor or a superintendent ought not to be expected to 
do everything himself; but it is fair to expect him to see 
that others are aroused to a work that somebody must do. 

The evil that is done by men or women cannot be wholly 
baried in their graves. It will live after they are gone. 

If a man would enjoy a religious service at its best, let him 
make a contribution to the Lord’s cause at his going into the 
Lord's house. 

A cause that is worthy of being helped is worthy of being 
advertised. 








- ‘Phe. best work in: tha world needs waishing and helping 
day byday. 

Work that is shared by all is more likely to be appreciated 
by all. 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


SYSTEMATIC VISITING. 


When a scholar, in one of our public or private day- 
schools, is absent without excuse, inquiry is at once set 
on foot. The teacher sends one of the scholars to his 
home, after school, to find the reason and to report at 
the next session. Action is immediately taken, on the 
very day of the scholar’s,absence. Such asystem, which 
in some towns and cities has been brought to a high 
degree of perfection, is seen to be advantageous in various 
ways, but especially in its moral effect upon the scholar. 
He is at once stimulated and controlled by this manifest 
oversight and care. 

This personal element is likewise the effective force in 
religious work, in the visits of pastors and teachers, 
whether systematic or unsystematic. The essential thing 
is the manifestation of daily and friendly interest, of 
loving care over the individual. Any way by which this 
is done and continued, will probably be a good way. 

But this is not to say that method is unimportant. On 
the contrary, the usual tendency of faithful work is toward 
system. The “settled pastor” settles into a regular daily 
or weekly round of pastoral duties, and the wide-awake 
Sunday-school or Sunday-school teacher will not be satis- 
fied without a constant and regular oversight over the 
scholars. 

In all schools the teachers are supposed to visit their 
own scholars; but in some schools there are, in addition, 
visiting committees, stated or volunteer, to supply de- 
ficiencies in this work, and to immediately account for 
the absentees of the preceding Sunday. In the First 
Free Baptist Church of Buffalo, New York, the system 
of visiting by the Sunday-school teachers is thus described 
by the superintendent, Mr. C. H. Woodworth : 

Our idea is that it is best to visit a scholar immediately after 
his first unexplained absence, and on that the plan is based. 
On each Sunday the teachers report the absentees, and indicate 
those they will visit during the week. The teachers’ reports 
are handed over to one of my associates, who assigns those 
scholars whom the teachers do not promise to visit to other 
visitors who are pledged to do this work. On the following 
Sunday the teachers report on their visits; and these, taken 
with the reports of the visitors, if complete, account for every 
absent scholar, and furnish the necessary data to complete the 
report for the first Sunday. 

The blank for this report is divided into two parts, 
headed “ Assignment” and “ Report.”” Under “ Assign- 
ment” are the sub-headings “Name” [of the scholar] 
“ Residence,” “Teacher,” “Remarks.” Under “Report” 
the minor divisions are headed “ Date of Visit,” “Cause 
of Absence,” ‘“‘ Remarks.” On the back of the blank we 
find these eminently sensible 





SUGGESTIONS TO VISITORC 

Please make your calls as early in the week as possible. 
is well to make them all on the same day. 

Please advise [the associate superintendent) promptly when 
you are out of the city, or are too ill to make calls. 

Please do not start or join in any criticism of any member of 
the church or school. Be discreet, thoughtful, tactful, and 
prayerful, always remembering that your actions are more 
potent than your words, 

When calling, accept every opportunity to urge other mem- 
bers of the family you may meet to attend our church and Sun- 
day-school, if they are not engaged elsewhere. 

As a representative of our chureh and Sunday-school, and an 
ambassador of Christ, going about doing good, let your walk 
and conversation be courageous, consistent, courteous, and 
Christ-like. Ye are about your Father’s business. 

In line with these thoughts on systematic visiting, but 
looking to a larger and more general work, is this “ Leaf- 
let No. 4,” issued by the Connecticut Sunday-school 
Association, on the subject of 


HOUSE-TO-HOUSE VISITATION. 

Multitudes of people in our State, old and young, are living 
and dying without the direct influences of the gospel. Every 
community has its due proportion of these unreached and un- 
evangelized souls. They do not seek the churches, and will 
not, if left to themselves. 

The churches must seek them; and in the accomplishment of 
this work the Sunday-school will be found a most effective 
agency. It has been said, “ The Sunday-school ought to be the 


It 


church aroused to work for the ingathering of the outsiders, 
from highways and byways, lanes and hedges; it ought to be 
the body of disciples coming into contact with the neglected, 
and even with the outcast, classes.” 

How shall this work be done? There is but one answer; namely, 





Through personal visitation and effort. Every outsider should 





be odie out, The members cf our eottin-esb dite must come 
into direct personal contact with the unevangelized, face to face, 
hand to hand, heart to heart. 

In order that this work may be thoroughly done in any given 
community, there needs to be some systematic plan of operation, 
The method known as ‘ house-to-house visitation ” has proved 
most effective and blessed in its operation. According. to this 
plan, the territory is districted, and portions are assigned to 
individual workers. Sometimes one person has a given district, 
sometimes two or more persons labor together. 

The first step is to ascertain the condition of each person in 
the district. Blanks have been prepared by the Connecticut 
Sunday-school Association, to aid the visitors in this preliminary 
work, Each blank is arranged so that a record may te made 
in regard to each member of a family. These preliminary 
visits should be friendly and social, never the mere call of the 
census-taker. Oftentimes more than one visit will be necessary 
to ascertain all the facts, 

Having ascertained the facts, there should follow sueh direct, 
loving, persistent, personal effort in behalf of each non-attendant, 
as may be best suited to the individual case. Such ¢ will, 
in time, bring the non-attendants under gospel influence, either 
in connection with the chureh Sunday-school, or in the Sunday- 
school or Sunday class organized in the neighborhood for their 
benefit, or through membership in the Home Department. 

What is needed for the inauguration of this work? This 
question has been well answered by another, as follows: “One 
man or woman, in every city or town, who says ‘It shall be 
done.’ One who will, if need be, personally undertake the 
work, whether others assist or forbear; not for the sake of ‘My 
church’ or ‘My Sunday-school,’ but for Christ’s sake, and with 
the determination that the gospel message shall be carried to 
every home and heart.” 

Of course, this work will be most effectively and speedily ae- 
complished by the hearty co-operation of churches and Christians 
of every name and order in the community, and this-co-opera- 
tion and unity of aim and purpose should be sought, But if 
this cannot be secured, the work should surely be undertaken, 
if one person can be found ready tocarry it forward. Every such 
person will be sure of the presence and power of the Master 
himself, and with this blessing success is sure. 

Are you ready to say, in his name and strength, “ It shall be 
done” in our community ? 


In making plans for cht visiting,—whether 





representing a local church, of the broader work of a 
denomination or an evangelical alliance,—it is well to 
remember the preparation of cafds for distribution. The 
visitor should leave something to be a reminder of his 
visit,—perhaps a card containing the name of the church 
or school, its location, houre of service and a hearty 
invitation. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1891, 





Oregon, state, at Eugene City.........0c0sscccssesees cosesevee May 19-21 
Illinois, state, at Danville........... ccccccoecseceeseseee sones May 19-21 
1 | Ohio, state, at Marietta..............c0:seceesees sossssere severeeeeD UNO Dad 
Nebraska, state, at Holdridge..............s000ceccsseeesenees June 9-11 
Colorado, state, at Pueblo.......1...scccrceeeceseeees covers *. June 16-18 
Towa, state, at Mason City...... .....000+ sseresees sesees senees June 16-18 
Minnesota, state, at Duluth........ 00.0.0... 4...00 --+eed une 23-25 
North Dakota, state, at Lisbon.........................0000.0 une 26-28 
Missouri, state, at Pertle Springs..... ...............-.000. August 7-9 
Kentucky, state, at Middlesborough........... .........August 25-27 
Tennessee, state, at Knoxville..v...... 00... ..cccc0ee September 9, 10 
Pennsylvania, state, at Bethlehem............ .....September 22-24 
Virginia, state, at Norfolk................0+-seseceee seseeeees tober 6-8 
Maine, state, at Portland........... .....000-sseessoveenees October 13-15 


Mrs. W. F. Crafts, president of the International Primary 
Union, and Mr, William Reynolds, superintendent of organiza- 
tion of the International Association, expect to attend all the 
Southern conventions, and some of the others. 





SUMMER BIBLE-STUDY. 


In more than one respect the summer time has come 
to be the most noteworthy season of the year. With 
many persons it is marked by their laxity toward work 
and toward morals. With others, it is a time of personal 
progress, mental and spiritual. Summer schools and 
summer conventions are a recognized feature among 
educational influences and methods. The Chautauqua 
Assemblies, and the Northfield Summer Schools of Bible 
Study, are already so well known that Bible students 
have come to regard them as matters of course. 

Now comes another sign of the times from a point 
beyond the sea. The announcement is of a series of 
“Conferences,” to be held at Chamonix and Aix-les- 
Bains, in August and September of this year. It reads 
as follows : 

“It is proposed to hold (D. V.) holiday Bible-readings 
and prayer-meetings (combined with well-organized ex- 
cursions) at Chamonix during the last week in August, 
and to make similar arrangements for the first fortaight 





of September at Aix-lee-Bains. Christian workers 
thinking of a visit to the Continent next autumn are 
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therefore earnestly invited to arrange to visit these places, 
and to communicate with the Rev. N. L. Bluett, M.A., 
Annemasse, Haute Sayoie, France. If a party of one 
hundred can be made up by the end of May, or first week 
in June, special trains (or, at least, reduced fares), etc., 
may be expected.” 

To an interested American acquaintance, then in 
Florence, Mr, Bluett writes: “We want to get together 
one hundred Christian workers. How many can you 
send from America? If you can get one hundred to 
come with you, so much the better. There is a railway 
station, at Aix-les-Bains. Let us pray and work for prac- 
tical results.” 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


_— 


[In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages; From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels. Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.) 





REPRESENTATIVE THEOLOGICAL 
COMPENDIUMS. 


More from necessity than from choice the present is 
an age of cyclopedias, dictionaries, summaries, and 
manuals of all kinds, The bulk of knowledge in almost 
every department of investigation has increased so rapidly 
and so extensively, in the last decades, that it is prac- 
tically a physical impossibility for even the most diligent 
student to maintain an independent knowledge of more 
than one or two lines of research. The days of univer- 
sality in technical learrfing are over, and the ambition 
to rival the great scholars of earlier generations, in this 
regard, can now be indulged only at the sacrifice of depth 
and thoroughness. Scholars are now dependent upon 
each other more than ever before, and a certain trust in 
authority is almost an absolute necessity as soon as the 
specialist leaves his own little world, Therefore com- 
pendiums and compilations of all kinds are literary and 
scientific necessities. To this may be added the further 
fact that, at least in the theological department, these 
works have a representative worth and value, The lines 
of demarcation are no longer denominational, but are of 
schools of thought. For the latter there are, of course, 
no official expressions corresponding to the historic con- 
fessions of the former. The nearest approach to what 
the different “schools” of the day regard as the expres- 
sion of their opinions can be seen in these summaries, 
prepared by prominent representatives. ; 

It is natural that Germany should furnish the best 
theological literature of this class. The prominence of 
Germany in theological thought, both good and bad, is 
acknowledged and accepted on all hands. And the 
Fatherland has been remarkably productive, in recent 
years, as regards dictionaries and compendiums. No 
class of theological works has enjoyed or deserved greater 
favor. Without any reasonable doubt, the most impor- 
tant recent work of this kind is the Handbuch der Theo- 
logischen Wissenschaften, edited by Professor Dr. Otto 
Zéckler of Greifswald, in four quarto volumes of from 
six hundred to eight hundred pages each, which first 
appeared about five years ago, but of which the third 
completely revised and enlarged edition has just ap- 
peared. This work, in a very satisfactory manner, 
covers the whole field of theology—in the widest sense 
of the word. It is pre-enrinently a work for students. 
It is not a body or summary of results, but in a large 
measure a guide for study and investigation. It is hard 
to find a problem in the domain of scientific and practi- 
eal theology in which this work will not instruct the 
student, giving a fair presentation of the state of the 
case, and of the lines along which the solution must be 
sought. This, however, does not imply that the authors 


of the various parts of the work do not take a definite | 


position cn the vexed questions so abundant in theo- 
logical discussions, but only that they are fair in present- 
ing the side which they themselves oppose. The editor 
has succeeded in securing the co-operation of eighteen 
men, representing the best conservative theological schol- 
arship in Germany, Switzerland, andSweden. They are 
conservative, not in the sense that they merely reproduce 
the thought and position ofgearlier days, but rather in 
this, that, while they rigidly adhere to the Scriptures and 


their contents as a revelation and the history of a revela- 
tion, they have an open eye and ear for whatever is offered 
by a criticism appearing, to its contributors, to be honest 
and fair. Every department of theological learning— 
even such as evangelistics, polemics, history of church 
literature, monumental theology, comparative religion, 
and the like—is handled by men who can speak from 
wide knowledge. As a representative compendium, and 
as a handbook for the wide-awake theologian, it is almost 
invaluable. It is published by Beck, of Nérdlingen. 
The price is 50 marks, unbound, or 58.80 marks bound. 


The companion series to the above is the Kurzgefasster 
Kommentar zu den heiligen Schriften Alten und Neuen Tes- 
taments, edited by Strack and Zéckler (covering also the 
Apocrypha), in ten volumes. It must not be confused 
with the well-known Kurzgefasstes exegetisches Handbuch 
zum Alten Testament, of which a revised edition has been 
published lately, and to which belongs such a masterly 
work as Dillmann’s Hexateuch; representing the ad- 
vanced liberal tendencies of Old Testament research. 
The Strack-Zéckler commentary is the best representa- 
tive conservative series of biblical expositions, the authors 
of the several parts being in a number of instances those 
who contributed to the Handbuch of Zéckler. As Orelli’s 
commentary on Isaiah and Jeremiah, belonging to this 
set, has already been reviewed in these columns, it will 
be unnecessary to enter into further details. The pub- 
lisher is Beck, in Nérdlingen. 

It was fortunate that the progressive-conservative theo- 
logians of Germany were wise enough to inaugurate such 
a series of thorough and solid handbooks for the guidance 
of theological and biblical study. Butas the conservative 
edition of Gesenius’s. Standard Hebrew Dictionary, by 
Volck and Miblaa, led to the preparation, by Stade and 
Siegfried, of a similar work, presenting what are claimed 
to be the results of advanced Old Testament criticism, 
thus the appearance of these two series of compendiums 
has led the liberal theologians of Germany to publish a 
similar series representing their type of theology and 
teachings. The first work of this series is called Sammlung 
Theologischer Lehrbiicher, the latter Hand-Commentar zum 
Neuen Testament. Both are published by Mohr of Freiburg, 
in Baden. The former consists of a-series of theological 
text-books, not yet completed, prepared by the leaders of 
the liberal theological thought of Germany, such as Har- 
nack, Miiler, Holtzmaun, Schiirer, and others. They are 
exhaustive in treatment, and represent the most specu- 
lative school of theology in the Fatherland. Indeed, 
they are so very speculative that only readers having 
independent control of the facts in the case can use them 
to advantage. They suit the wants of theological spe- 
cialists better than those of theological students, The 
best, and doubtless the most representative, work in the 
series is Harnack’s Dogmengeschichie, of which the third 
large volume has just appeared. Harnack’s fundamental 
hypothesis claims that in the development of the doc- 
trines of the early Christian Church, Greek thought in- 
fluenced original Christianity, not only formally, but 
materially also, and to such an extent that Christianity 
can fairly be called the product of Greek thought and 
philosophy on the basis of the essentially Jewish teach- 
ings of Christ. Holtzmann’s Zinleitung in das Neue Tes- 
tament, also of this series, is the most exhaustive résumé 
of what has been done in this department. De la Saus- 
saye’s Lehrbuch der Religionsgeschichte is not only the 
fullest work published on this new theological division, but 
is also less given to wild speculation than are the others 
in the series. The Hand-Commentar appears in four vol- 
umes, prepared by Holtzmann, Schmiedel, Lipsius, and 
Soden. It is weil adapted to the wants of students 
anxious to learn the positive as well as the negative 
teachings of the critical New Testament school. The 
Commentary differs from most works of this school in 
being more constructive than destructive. This feature 
is all the more noteworthy because speculative theolo- 
gians often do not receive credit for positive views, but 
only discredit for negative views. This series id rich in 
giving the results of critical research, not only with 
regard to the general problems, but also to the details of 
exegesis and isagogics. The standpoint of the authors 
of both the Sammlung and the Commentary is, however, 
so radical on the subjects of inspiration, Scriptures, and 
| other fundamentals, that but few Americans will be will- 
ing to adopt their views, however grateful they may be 
for the laborious work presented. 

One of the most remarkable indications of the ten- 
dency of the various schools of theology of our day to 
formulate their views in a compact and summary man- 
ner, is the fact’that no fewer than four handy-sized rival 
theological cyclopedias, each prepared from a standpoint 





notwithstanding the fact that Herzog’s great work has 

recently appeared in its second edition. The best of 
these smaller works is Meusel’s Kirchliches Handlexicon 

(Dresden: Neumann), now, after Meusel’s death, edited 

by Pastors Haack.and Lehmann. Two of the proposed 

four volumes have appeared. In dogmatical, ethical,and 

scriptural articles, this lexicon has no equal, thestandpoint 

being conservative Luthetan. It is rarely that a work 

of this sort is so carefully edited. Liberal theology finds 

its exponent in the Holtzmann Zépffel’s Lericon, in one 

volume. The Calwer Kirchenlexicon, in sixteen parts, 
represents a moderate position, is illustrated, and does. 
not contain biblical articles in the narrower sense’ of the 

term, these having been reserved for a separate work. 

It is thus rather a church than a biblical compendium. 

Perthes’s Handlexicon fiir Evangelische Theologen, the last . 
to begin, but the first to be finished, in three volumes, is 
excellent in its condensation and completeness. There 
literally seems to be nothing’ in the whole range of 
theology which is not handled in these pages. The 

lexicon aims to be “unbiased,” but is under the spell of 
“ liberal ” thought, 

To this class of works belongs, last, but not least, the 
new translation of the Old Testament (Die Heilige Schrift . 
des Alten Testaments, iibersetzt), by Kautzsch and ten other 
specialists. The version is to be made in modern lan- 
guage, and is to show how the Old Testament appears in 
the light of the results of modern biblical scholarship, 
so far as these results can be secured in a translation. 
This work thus does for the Old Testament what Weiz- 
sicker has done for the New, and what somebody ought 
to do for both the Old and the Newin English. How 
far a good translation can also be a good interpretation, 
is apparent from these pages. The work is, of course, 
entirely one of results, and not atall of processes, but here 
again of positive results. Avoiding the shoals and quick- 
sands of a literal rendering, the translators aim to give 
the biblical thoughts in modern language. Even if the 
version cannot throughout be approved, it is nevertheless 
an excellent help for Bible study. It is appearing in 
pamphlet form, published by Mohr of Freiburg-in-Baden, 





The literature of the New Church (or Swedenborgian) 
body generally has peculiarities which make Christians 
of other names indifferent to it. Of the few writers who 
have reached a larger-‘circle, Professor Theophilus Par 
sons isone. His three volumes of essays have had a 
considerable circulation. A sort of supplement to them 
is found in The Professor’s Letters, which were addressed 
toa young lady friend: They are religious in scope, and 
are occupied largely with encouraging and helping her 
in the study of the Seer’s writings. There are many fine 
and suggestive bits in them, but others which must give 
offense to all but New Churchmen,—as in the deprecia- 
tion of Paul’s epistles, which are denied a place in the 
New Testament canon, and in the allegorizing treatment 
of historical statements in the Bible. Those who are 
well established in Christian faith will find suggestions 
of value in the book, which has prefixed an admirable 
portrait of the venerable author. (63> 4} inches, pp. iv, 
215. Boston: Roberts Brothers. Price, $1.00.) . 


The two large and well-filled volumes entitled The 
Genesis of the United States, edited by Alexander Brown 
spread before the student a large mass of original docu- 
ments in the shape of hitherto unprinted manuscripts or 
scarce contemporary pamphlets or other printed matter 
all bearing upon the colonization of Eastern America 
prior to the Plymouth settlement. These reissues are 
chronologically arranged, and accompanied by note and 
comment showing historical and critical intelligence on 
the part of the diligent compiler. Not since Edward 
Arter’s reissue of John Smith’s works has there appeared 
so. useful a book, for ail save the largest and richest 
American historical libraries, The volumes are copiously 
illustrated by rather coarse but useful reproductions of 
portraits and maps. (2 vols., 106} inches, cloth, total 
pp. 1,189. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, 
$15.00.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mr. Henry A. Harper is, it seems, preparing a con- 
tinuation of his work: “The Bible and Modern Dis- 
coveries.” As was said in tlie review of it in these 
columns, it only covers the historical- books of the Old 
Testament. The forthcoming book will do the same 
good service, for the rest of the Old Testament and for 
the New. It also will appear under the auspices of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund. 


The May number of Book News is fully twice as large 








of its own, are asking for recognition. And this, too, 


as usual, as forty-two pages have been added to the usual 
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nounced as a “University Extension 
Number.” These added pages are filled 
with articles which tell us what Univer- 
sity Extension means ; how it originated, 
what it has done for Great Britain, how 
much has been accomplished during the 
past winter and spring by the society 
which has its center in Philadelphia, and 
what is hoped for the centers about to 
be established in New York, Chicago, 
and other cities. ‘As is very proper, Pro- 
fessor Moulton leads off with an admira- 
ble article; which will be read with interest 
by ‘his many American friends. President 
James of the American Society, President 
Harper of Chicago, President Gates of 
Amherst, President Crowell of Trinity, 
Commissioner Harris, and a large number 
of college professors, are contributors. 
Miss Anna E, Ticknor describes the an- 
ticipatory work of the Society to Encourage 


Young Men’s Christian Association, points 
out how the movement may be brought 
into helpful relations to that great move- 
ment. The Book News announces itself 
as the organ virtually of the movement. 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers és 
157,500 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at arty time. The advertis- 
ing rateis$1.25 per line, with discownts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each és- 

’ gue. fora year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, fora shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollaré, may have 
such @ position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earliercontracts with other advertisers, nor with 
theePublishér’s idea af the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on anappearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates, 

Send for Rev. Dr. Thomas’s programs of 
summer’ travel to Russia, Italy, etc. 1606 
Wallace Street, Philadelphia. 





A sleep inducer. Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate, Dr. J. E. Lockridge, Indianapolis, 
Ind., says: “From my experience, I would 
say that as a nerve-restorer in exhaustion 
from any cause, and as a sleep inducer, it is of 
the greatest value.” 





The Authority of Holy Sori 


A new edition of this address is now 
ready, containing important additions, 
which, as the author states in his preface, 
without making any changes in the matter 
or form of the address, more clearly define 
his position with regard to certain difficult 
and delicate questjons. 





8vo, paper, 60 cents, net. 


*,* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, |= 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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Studies at Home. Mr. Douglas, of the 
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Hints on Child-Training. 











By the Rev. H. CLAY TRUMBULL, D.D. 





school or the Sunday-school. 
The Christian R 


a theorist, 


important-as more positive means. 
beautiful and helpful. 
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This work is the ripest. result of the lifetime study and ex- 
perience of a Christian educator, in the sphere of the home train- 
ing of children, as distinct from their teachings in the week-day 
Every precept in its pages has been 
tested by the principles of Christian philosophy and by actual 
experiment in more tan one generation of little ones. 

, of Boston, says : 
The author explains that these hints had been arrived at by 
induetion and practical experience. They are marked throughout by wisdom 
and kindliness, and a sympathy and interest in child-life. 
difference between the method of child-training presented in this book and 
that of the old régime as between the old and brutal methods of horse- 
breaking and those of Baucherand Bartholomew. Dr. Trumbull’s object is, 

not to crush the child's will, but to train it, 
the child, and finds that letting alone as a means of child-trainin 
The spirit’ of the book thro 

It is really a.volume for the training of parents and 
teachers. Those who have not had oe with children, as well as 
many who have, will find its pages full of interest and suggestion.” 


A book of over 300 pages, size 7145 % inches, beautifully 
bound in cloth and gold. Price, $1.00. For sale by booksellers, 
or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Pvustisuer, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Scholar’s Ma 


on five or more hy galas to one, 
Specim: 


en copies 
The seit Lesson Guide. 


International Sunday-school lessons. 
a brief and simple p 


than m Leaves. Five or more —— 
cents each per year. gpecimen copies free, 


For. Scholars. 


azine. A $2page monthly publication, containing wholesome home read- 
be | the scholars; also the International Sunday-school lessons. 


It embodies a new idea in Sunday- 


literature, and = — with a hearty welcome. Subscription price : Twenty-five cents a year ; 
idress, one Cent each per month, or twelve cents per year. 


Issued quarterly. 16 pages. A brief help to the study of the 
In the preparation of this quarterty, 
of lesson study which the scholar would und 
one which he would let alone. Itis eee by a@ skilled worker at lesson-he} ps. It is cheaper, even, 

a package to one address, one cent eac’ 


the aim has been to 
ce, rather than a comp! 


resent 
ted 


hh per quarter ; four 


, JOHN D. WATTLES, PustisueEr, 1081 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


A. Glendale, O., 
cincinnati 0 pec month. eotallicounne No season. 


HAVERFORD COLLECE : 


fth mo. %, Early application should be 
ae rooms, ; 
Secretary of College, Haverford College P. O., Pa. 
Br"; MAWR COLLEGE, BRYN KAWE, 
Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. A eee Ss 
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Ware SEMINARY EASTHAMP- 
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ful Summer Home for refined Christian 
people. A wide range of intellectual 
pursuits, Bible study of the most thorough kind, 
lectures by famous people, wholesome recre- 
ation, 
Write W. A. DUNCAN, Sec’y, 
Syracuse, N. Y, 


;, SHORTHAND. | 


oft, lessons, detail 
and exercise yey for —— tous for co’ 
- Balance ree, 40 lessons, but $1.00 

ps. Our lessons we were arranged by ex 
professional anowapenes = mepoctate, OBS Oss wil enable any 


on rue ‘NEM W YORK RK COLLEGE OF PHONOGRAPHY, 
West 234 Street, New York. 


“DO NOT STAMMER.”” 


Mr, John D. Wattles, publisher of The 
ool Times, in answer to an inquiry wrote: “ Mr. 
Johnston has remarkable success in treating stam. 
meee, and you can put confidence in his statements, 
nd for pampuiette E. 8S. JOHNSTON'S 
Institute, or. 11th & Qpring Garden Sts. , Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
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“New Course in Voice and 
Singing, for the Female Veloso. isa 
graded course to guide the young com 
rect the faults of mature singers and develop all 


voices systematically. It is ve 
i eet Set before being offered to the 
to the uses of class Vocal 

raining ond ¥ ate Instruction. 


Paper $1.50. Limp.Cloth $2.00, postpaid. 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
ny ae 





CHILDREN IN THE TEMPLE. 
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THE FOURFOLD GOSPEL. 
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by ne Children’s Day, 


| Festal Day Numbers for Children’s Day. 


Text by MissOwens. Music by E. 8, Lorenz. 


The following services are admirably appropriate 
fullof pitnand Fe veces, € oe 
joyous big a oho oe t searey 7 eons. action, duets juets. 
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of , le and short exercises, w h neediul music; 
also suggestions for decoration, wv etc. Italso 
contains @ delightful anthem, easy and 
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HAPPY CHILDREN'S DAY 
THE CHILDREN'S JUBILEE, 
AY FEAST OF FRLOWERS. 
THE CHILD COUNSELOR. 
FLORAL SERMONS. 
THE CHILDREN OF ZION. 


Six Children’s Day Services, each 
onea Gem. Music, Recitations, etc. 
Price, 5 cts each, 50 cts per doz., mailed, 
SAMPLES OF ANY THREE SENT FOR 10c. 
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FLORAL PRAISE No. 9, 


A Beautiful Musical Service for x we 





THE BEST OF THE SERIES YET ISSUED. 
Price, $4 per 100; Se. each by mail. 
Previous issugs, Nos. 1 to § at same price. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO., 





le continuous narrative, with exact 
= of the text, without adding or omitting. 
“The F ‘ourfold> Gospel.’ 
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81 Randolph St,, Chicago. 76 East Ninth St., New York. 
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boards. Gives perfect 
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CEMS AND JEWELS. 


an newest and best S. 8. music book for children. 
sent for % cents. FILLMORE BROG., 
; or, 40 Bible House, New York. 








Sweation. * Refer to Rev. 8, T. Ford, Svra- 
cuss YX. E.J. E. THORPE, Newton Centre, Masa, 
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A great many of the readers of The 
Suuday School Times wish to preserve 
their papers and have them in convenient 
form for reference. The Binders now 
offered ase of the same manufacture as 
those furnished during the ast three years 
and which have given such good satisfac- 
tion. The papers can be placed in the 
binder week by week. The volume is 
not cramped at the back as when the old 
style of binder is used, but opens wide and 
easy like a flexible-sewed book. 

With the expectation that, in many 
cases, club subscribers will glad to 
order the Binder through the one who 
forms the club, the price has been made 
very low when two or more of them are 
ordered. 

THe Sryes, 


Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 
Sin oan, 75 cents, and, if mailed, 15 cents 
al. 


addit 
Two or more, 0 centseach. If mailed, 15 


cents each additional. 
Cloth and fuller’s board, flexible. An 
excellent Binder, although very plain. 
Single one, 50 ceuts, and 10 cents additional 
.—; * 40 cents each, and, if mailed, 
10 cents each additional. 

The flexible Binder makes a handier 
volume for the reader, while the stiff 
Binder may be sonsewhat better for the 
permanent preservation of the papers. 


Address, John D. Wattles, 1031 Walnut 
Street, Puladsiphis, F Pa. 











Bs ordering goods, or | in making inquiry aot cone 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the advertiser, 





by stating tha® you saw the advertisement in The 
Sunday School Times. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 





PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published week!y 
atthe following rates. for either old or new subscrib- 
ers. These include postage: 


ONE COPY, one year, 1.50 
Onecopy, five years, full payment in advance,.. 5.00 

TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 « year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS. 

Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will be supplied with as many copies as may be de 
sired, at the Sliowing yearly club rates: 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed 

addr $1.00 each, 








centseach. A e thus sent 

one pa only. and no names can be written or 
rin on the separate papers. 

Pithe for Seiad may be ordered sent y 


to individual addresses at $1.00 each, yina 
package to one address, at 50 cents each, when so de 


The papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although In cases where a portion of the teachers ofa 
school their mail matter from one ce, and 
others in the same school theirs from 
the rs will be sent accordingly. This applies to 

ok clubs, at the fifty-cent rate, to the extent that 
rge cinhs may be divided Into packages of fivé or 
more, if desired. 


FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies for inaclub ofeither 
character. The copies for 2 clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be Included in the 


ddtiions may be made at any time to a club—such 
tional subscriptions to expire the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to 
be the proportionate share of the yearly cinb rate. 
Schools that are open during only # portion of the 
ear, may subseribe at club rates for such a length of 
as the papers may be required. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is malled, sepurately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
@ year, may have the address changed at any time 
w ut charge. Members of clubs do not 
have this privilege, but any such may have his paper 
chan om the package to an individual address, 
by paying fifty cents, the difference in the price of the 
two classes, of subscriptions, or may order an eztra 
copy of the paper sent to a vacation address, at the 
rate of three cenis a week for a short term, or twenty- 
five cents for three months. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
Changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 

ice to which they wish it sent, but e one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
bo county and state. 

Tf a club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
} Cs hed a a for takes the place of the ore 

FINO DAKE VEAL DY ..........sccgeerceersenrencnennerrenes 
ens ae Aye not _ saat to ee subscriber peyend 

me r, unless special request. 
pers for Peiae will invariant be discontinued at hie 
ration of the subscription. Renéwals should 
re be made early. 


er, 


Enough copies of any one tseue of the to en- 
f ne it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 

FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
countries embraced In the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include posterre: 

wo © more copies, one Caliillingy each, 
To ministers ana mntesibliortes, 
Po secure the above rates for two or more copies, the 
pepete must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
same © ngly to the individual addresses, or in a 
By: thre beer bere 
Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


able all the teachers of a school to ex: 

The Sunday School Times will be sent to'any of the 

Ine copy, one year, 
one or more copies, 6 shil each. 
one address, whichever may be preferred 

27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
subscribers. 
P. O, Box 1550. 
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is Cuvieter, 


OAP — 
R CLEANSING THE SKIN AND SCALP OF 
infants of birth bumor, for allaying itchi: 
tation, and inflammation, for checking the fi 
ome of Jnherited skin diseases, the CuTicura 

EDICATED TOILET SoaP is absolutely priceless, 

It keeps the pores n, the oil glands and tubes 
active, and thus furnishes an outlet for morbid or 
refuse matter of the system, which, if retain 
would give rise to rashes, fevers, etc. By reason o: 
its antiseptic properties it neutralizes un wholesome 
influences of impure air and water, 

For wecerwing, freshening, and pape pe | the 
skin, for impart nge velvety softness and -like 
transparency to the complexion and hands, no 
— of recent science can possibly equal the 

TTICURA MEDICATED TorLeT Soap. 

Sola everywhere. Price, 25c. Prepared by the 
Porter Drve AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

4 Send for ‘‘ How to Beautify the Skin.” 
BABY'S kin and Scalp preserved and beauti- 

fied by CuTIcURA MEDICATED Soap, 
oibacesenneee ————— — — — 
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VASELINE. 


OR ONE DOLLAR, sent us by mail, we will 
deliver, free of all charges, to any person in the 
United States, all the folowing articles carefully 
ed in a neat box: 
One two onnce bottle of Pure Vaseline... 10 cts, 
One two-ounce bottle of Vaseline Pomade. 15 “ 
One jar of Vaseline Cold Cream.................. 15 
One cake of Vaseline Camphor Ice..... 
One cake of Vaseline Soap, unscented........ 
One cake of Vaseline Soap, scented............. ns 
two-ounce bottle of 





Or, for stamps, any single article at the price. 
re you have occasion to use Vaselinve in any form, 
be careful to accept only genuine goods pat up dy us 
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Ga Fascias Decks au Shetatts tee tec 
CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO. 
: 24 State Street, New York. 










The most 






BI 


ever 
Absolutely Free from Ali 
LARGE BOTTLES, PRICE 25 CENTS. REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 


PREPARED GUARANTEED w E. W. Hort & Co.,L 
manveactunens oF THE cepssmateo HOYT’S CERMAN COLOG 


e 
RuBifoam 
FOR THE TEETH. 
DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. 


placed ’ re tne putttie. 
Injurious Substances, 












FOAM MAILED FREE 1 Any A 














EMULSION 


RESULT: 
I take My Meals, 
I take My Rest, 


AND I AM VIGOROUS ENOUGH TO TAKE 
vetting fat too, F “yw * ON; 
etting FOR ott’ 
Emulsion of Pure Cod Liver off 
and Hypophosphites of Lime an 
@ NOT ONLY RELIEVED MY Imecips 
ent Consumption wT BUILT 
ME UP, AND IS NOW PUTTING 


FLESH ON MY: BONES 
AT THE RATE OF A POUND ADAY, I 
TAKE IT JUST AS EASILY AS I DO MILK.” 
SUCH TESTIMONY IS NOTHING NEW. 
SCOTT’S EMULSION IS DOING WONDERS 
DAILY. ‘TAKE NO OTHER, 


et eee eee 














GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1873. 
W. BAKER & CO/S 


reakfast Cocoa 





from which the excess of oil 
p has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
ét is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Btarch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
} nomical, costing less than one 
centa cup. Itis delicious, nour- 
= ishing, strengthening, EasILy 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER &CO:. Dorchester, Mass. 





















-CHOC 
REATEST INVENTION 
EVERY FAMICY SHovLD HAVE IT 
Penna WOO emer a THANG 
STEPHEN T MIHITMAN & SON 


So ILADELPHIA PA. 














Nestlé’s Milk Food for infants has, during % 
grown in favor with both doctors and 
mothers throughout the world, and is now un- 
questionably not only the best substitute for 
oy nae but the font a anes agrees with 
e en! ° ants. It gives 
strength oad cxossiad bo resist the weakenin, 
| effects of hot weather, and has saved the lives 
thousands of infants. To any mother sendi 
her address, and mentioning this paper, we wi 
send samples and description of Nestlé’s Food. 
Thos, Leeming & Co., Sole Ag’ts, 29 Murray 8t., N. Y. 


Nestles P4nn 


FOOD 
Do You Want 
a Fine Watch ? 


By the failure of Keystone Watch Co., of 
Lancaster, Pa,, we were able to secure several 
thousand of their elegantly finished move- 
ments, at a price far ea their cost to pro- 
duce. We have cased thesé with our handsome 
Solid Gold Filled Cases, which we guarantee 
to wear to the satisfaction of the wearer for 
at least twenty years, We allow the privi- 
lege of examination before paying, through 
theexpresscompanies, This is a wonderfully 
good watch, and ‘we shall sell them ‘at #18. 

40 other house can duplicate this. If you 
prefer, we will give you a Springfield, Wal- 
tham, or Elgin movement in our own case for 














| same price; but while the Keystone move- 


ments last, they are the best and cheapest 
that ever have been, or ever can be, offered, 
THE PENN WATCH CO., 
140 8S. Third St., Philad’a. 
Write for our book containing styles of 
watches and testimonials. 









direct from factory sens 
FREE To ANY ADDRESS. 
White Blauks - - 


[27"Paper and 
can have our large Sample Books by express 
snding be» K AVSER & ALLMAN, 


4064, 408, 416, 418 Arch 8¢, PHIL (ADELPHIA, Pa. 


Tasty Wall Papers 


cost no more than ugly designs. ether you 

live in Texas or Oregon, you can buy from our 

immense stock, by our method, as well as if in 

Philadelphia. Our mail trade is the largest. 

Samples of beautiful selected papers sent for 8c. 

A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 1206 Market St. Phila. Pa. 
UPTURE. SEELEY’S Ward Rabber 
Trasses cure Rupture in all cura- 
ble cases. Our “ Mechanical Treatment of Rupture, 
and Price Liat.” a 0-page book. mailed on application. 
X B. SEELEY 4 co... PHILAD PMIA. 
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BOVININE: 


Wee =A CONDENSED FOOD 








j 





ATTACK OF 


always leaves the system in a 
weak and exhausted condition. 


“BO 


INPUUENZA, OR “LA GRIPPR” 


The TONIC and 
NUTRIENTwill 


VINENE- 


alleviate the feeling of lassitude and depression, and tone up both body and 
mind to their normal state. Ask your physician about it. C.M. HURLBURT, 


M.D., of South Dennis, Mass., writes: 


“T am convinced that for a person 


requiring a gentle stimulant, combined with food of a highly nutritive quality, 
I have never found an article so eminently fitted to fill that place as your 


BOVININE.”’ 


WORTH REPEATING. 
“DOST THOU NOT CARE?” 


By Christina Rossetti.) 


I love and love not: Lord, it breaks my heart 
a. love be pe not to love. 
ou veiled within thy glory, gone a 

Into thy shrine, nadie eabeee, 9 
Dost thou not love me, Lord, or care 

For this mine ijl? 
T love thee, here or there, 

I will accept thy broken heart,—lie still ! 


Lord, it was well with me in time gone by 
That cometh not again, a 
When I was fresh and cheerful, who but 1? 
I fresh, I cheerful! worn with pain, 
Now out of sight, and out of heart; 
O Lord, bow long! 
I watch thee as thou art, 
I will accept thy fainting heart,—be strong ! 


“ Lie still,” “be strong” to-day, but, Lord, to- 
morrow | 
What of to-morrow, Lord? 
Shall there be rest from toil, be truce from 
sorrow ? 
Be living green upon the sward, 
Now but a barren grove to me, 
Be joy or sorrow ? 
Did I not die for thee f 
Do I not live for thee? Leave me to-morrow! 





ONE BY ONE. 


[The Rev. Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst, in The 
Congregationalist. | 

One reason why we accomplish so little 
is because we have an ambition to do 80 
much, While we are scheming how we 
can save a whole town, the one man we 
might have saved dies without hope, and 
pretty soon after eur scheme goes the 
same way. However much we may con- 
trive, and however elaborate our evangel- 
istic programs, Poo results will be sure 
to be postponed till we come to the point 
of selecting the man that we want to see 
led to Christ, and.then going to work to 
try to lead him. The only real solution 
capable of being devised is the one hit 
upen by Andrew, who “ findeth his own 
brotherSimon, and bringeth him to Jesus.” 
A good deal of the discussion that has 
been indulged in upon the matter is due 
to the fact that peeple are philosophical 
enough to like to talk about it without 
being Christian enough to go to work and 
do it. Christ believed in one man; we 
don’t. We are told in Scripture that the 
repentance of one sinner makes a sensa- 
tion among the angels. We are more con- 
servative than the angels, 

If now I may be allowed a personal 
reference or two, I will go on and say that 
near the close of last year I went into my 
pulpit one Sunday morning, and, afier 
speaking of the relations which properly 
subsist between the saved and the un- 
saved, stated that I had with me a de- 
tailed account in black and white as to the 
condition, moral, intellectual, and pecu- 
niary, of twelve families, living in the 
poorer part of the town, that I was anxious 
to assign to the Christian interest and 
oversight of as inany members of my con- 
gregation, and that by the time those 
twelve were disposed of I engaged to have 
another invoice ready for assignment. 
About four times that number have now 
been allotted, and there seems to be no 
necessary limit to the practical possibili- 
ties of the work. The distinctive feature 
of the method is that it establishes par- 
ticular personal relations between indi- 
viduals that Christianity has elevated and 
those ‘whom it has not elevated, and it 
accomplishes this without imposing so 
much upon the visitor as to burden him 
(or her), and so prepares the way for the 
visitor as to avoid both ¢he peril and the 
unpleasantness incident to visitation that 
isindiscriminate. In almost every instance 
a warm mutual interest has already been 
developed, and each family is passing 
more and more under the personal tuition 
and Christian control of the gentleman or 
lady to whom it has been committed. 
Our reliance is not upon the purchasing 
power of money, but upon the transmuting 
ery of personal contact, the prime aim 
1eld steadily in view being not to improve 
the circumstances of the family, but to 
improve the family itself, ra let im- 
proved condition bring about its own 
inevitable improvement in environment. 

It goes without saying that while work 
of this kind answers a many ques- 
tions it also raises a many questions, 
and the visitors had not been long en- 
gaged’ before they began to wish to°come 
together and compare notes, and discuss 





common matters of difficulty, and “pool” 
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their experiences and lexities, 
Scarcely any two of these visitors had 
had a previous speaking acquaintance, 

but under the circumstances acquaintance- 
ship was facilitated by the fact that it was 
for @ purpose, and out of the first informal 
conference there developed itself a definite 
organization to be known as the Visitation 
Society of the Madison Square Church. 
One thing has slowly and naturally Jed 
on to another, and presently, under the 
auspices of this society, were constituted 
two committees,— one having it for its 
object. to secure from the con tion 
supplies of cast-off clothing upon which 
any Visitor might draw in the interest of 
her own family (only in case her own 
resourcés were not equal to the exigency), 
and the other committee bein the 
nature of a bureau of info on, and 
aiming to bring together such members 
of the congregation as may be in need of 
any kind of unskilled labor and any un- 
employed members of the families that 
are being visited, it being always under- 
stood, however, that the bureau is not to 
be consulted except in those cases where 
the visitor’s resources for obtaining work 
for her own family are not adequate to 
the ene. hus we conserve the 

rsonal quality of the entire process. 

here is in it no element of the perfunc- 
to These gentlemen and ladies do not 
visit as deacons or deaconesses, butsimply 
as Christians,—ladies and gentlemen in 
the Lord. In other words, there are just 
so many bits of gospel leaven that are 
being “ hid” in the inert dough over on 
the East Side of town. 

This experiment may not prove to be a 
very large contribution toward the solu- 
tion of the problem, but it isan attempt, 
and an attempt of some kind every church 
in city and in country ought to be making 
in the definite direction of getting the 
gospel seed planted in soil that has not 
yet been evangelically cultivated. If one 

xperiment “does not work, try another. 

ailure is the front door to success, An 
availing method cannot be spun out of a 
man’s inner’consciousness, Action is as 
necessary to thought as thought is to 
action, A ian learns some things in the 
thick of the fight that he will never get 
any inkling of even in hie closet and on 
hia knees before the fight, 

The method above described has in it 
this.element at any rate that is certain in 
the long run to show itself justified. I 
involves individualized contact; it recog- 
nizes gospel as being not a book, nor a 
system of opinion, but as being divine 
life lodged in the Ohristian that fs bound 
to work along an avenue of touch and to 
spread by a process of contagion. Small- 
pox will not spread if it is quarantined; 
gospel will not spread if it is quarantined. 
We have got to get Christianity out of 
quarantine! We that are ministers must 
learn to consider our churches as points 
of dispersion, not as centers of accumula- 
tion. The great problem is not how to 
save the world, but how to persuade each 
Christian that it is his business to be the 
means of saving some one man in the 


workd, 
AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
' OFFICE, COMPANY’S BUILDING, 
308 and 310 Wainut Street, Philadelphia. 











CABHE CA PTT A cen. cncccccccseseees- SOO, 000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and 
all other claime........ .................1,004,685.25 
Sarpias over all Liabilities.,...... 455,708.82 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1891. 
$2,950,394.07. 
THOR. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS, P. PEROT, Vice-President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 


DIRECTORS: 
Thos. H. Montgomery, Alexander Bidd! 
John T. Lewis, ‘ les P. Perot,” 
orria, Joseph EK. Gillingham, 


Israel M 
Pemberton 8 Hu uel Weish 
*S, Charles 8. Whelen. 


INVESTMENT. 


Send for particularsof a high-class industrial security, 
p vinga good eth tom annum. me Lge 
gationand highest references, P.O. Box 757, Phila., Pa. 


OVER 850,000 acres of Choice Farm Lands. Fail 
are of crops never known. Best yearclimateia 
the world. Soil toall kindsoffarming. Plenty 
Of water. Low and ryan a liberal 
Cc. E. Stumows, C.4&N.W.R’y, Chicago, Ml 


ARBREN LOAN AGENCY, Fairbury, Ne- 

braska, loans money in Nebraska for persons 

Fast, and makes it net them 6 to 8 cent. For 
details and references write for ° 











Importers 


Rich Millinery, f 
Dry Goods, iw 
Dress Trimmings, jim 
Velvets, 
Gloves, Silks, 
Hosiery, Laces, 
Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Suits and Cloaks, * 


O’NEILL’S, 





SIXTM AVE., 20TH TO 218T ST., N. Y. 


Special Notice. our Spring and Summer Catalogue, 
illustrating and describing our many lines, now ready, and will 
be mailed free of charge to any addréss upon application. 
Send in your. name at once, as the issue is limited. 


Retailers. 


Upholstery Goods, 
Curtains, 
Fine Furniture, 
Clocks, Jewelry, 
Silverware, 
House Furnishing 
Goods, 
China, Glassware. 








W. L. DOUGLAS 
$3 SHOE centithen. 


OB:9° Gersing, Gandssvwes, ss caer 

84.00 Han ed Welt, Afine sit shoe 

04.50 fice ated Fort ie aaa durability, 6s 
ata ular e 







8 3° an’s oe especially 
rail farmers, ete. 

a 3°°° entice is the Randcowes 

$9.50 ola Bhoe for sates is sx 





nage goods ‘savertioeh wis agent pt a iy 


you, send to factory enclosing ad 
price ot blanks. 
Ww » DOUG CAS, Brockton, Mags. 


and General 


WANTED.—Shoe-d 
Merchants 1 ea territory to 





eal 

m all uneceu 
take agency. Send fore 

of latest New York and Paris 

styles in Ladies’ Wear, at lowest 

New_York ces. Mailed free 

603-505 Gth Avenue, New York. 

JAMES McCREERY & CO., 

Importers and Dealers in Fine Dry Goods, 


p R ESS Beentifully Mustrated catalogue 
by addressing MA ER BROS. 
Broadway. Cor. Eleventh St., New York. 











Such as Chaili Ging- 


COTTON hams, whe, 
FABRICS wosstcasor ind uuu ae 
SUMMER Assortment just now enor- 

s mous, fo gle eg 


upon application. Semd fo 


” our le 
A. 0. MATTHEWS & SONS, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


VOSE& SONS 











They ine NCE, DURABILITY, 
MODERATE PRICES. Among the many other IM- 
PROVEMENIS which they contain, arethe PATENT 
REPEATING ACTION, producing a touch as delicate 
as that of a Concert Grand Piano; the CAPO D’ASTRO 
BAR, which sustains that beautiful singing quality of 
tone, so wanting in most Upright Pianos; the MOUSE 
PROOF PEDAL, which is an absolute protection 
against mice getting into pianos and making havoc 
with the felts. Sold on the most t terms. 
E and 











Delivered in your house FREE OF 
satisfaction guaranteed. ; in 


Od instramente taken 
exchange. USAS 


THE NEW MODEL “HALL.” 











i Bol Ya AH 
A Preerect TYPewriter. Best MANIFOLDFR. 
TRRMS TO AGENTS LIBERAL. PORTABLE, INEXPEN- 
sive. WRITES ALL LANGUAGES. 
Mr: Howells’ s 
“T wish to express 






Ba jon with 












Tt 


loot Weodaa one. 
PURCHASER. 


any 
uc 


srescroaaals an 


that 
GREAT 


and 





Send for 


GURNEY 


163 Franklin St., 
71 John St., 
47 S. Canal St.. 





omical, durable, and efficient; 


HOT- WATER 
HEATER CO. 


Boston. 
New York. 
Chicago. 


Please mention 
this advertisement. 


45 sold in '88 
2,288 sold in ’89 
6,268 sold in ’90 
20,000 willbe sold in ’9! 
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HOT-WATER 
HEATERS 


AND 


RADIATORS 
FOR 


HOT-WATER 
HEATING. » 


The most econ- 
thousands in use, 


How Best to Heat Our Homes; 
an illustrated pamphlet, giving full description, 











UsE 
TUART’S SPOOL COTTON. 
Old Established and Reliable. 
Smovthest, Cheapest. 
Warranted 200 
old by all Lead'ng Dry 


85e.; Medium Cotton, 25e. Men’sonly. Mentionsize 
shoe, WAUKENHOSE Co..78 Chauncy 8t., Boston, 


the Hall Typewriter. 
both more 





ya 


rds, fully simple and ma 
Goods and Notions Jobbers. Se 


very 
mpr 







al 
poreest than any other ty th 
know, and! is simply a pleasure to. oss t. We isdelignt- 
mageabie. W.D. Ho 
nd for Catalogue and Specimens of Work. 
Address N. Typewriter Co., 10 Temple Pl, Boston. 


ons and ment are 


att 
WELIA 





save iscomfortand darni > 
Sold by dealers, or mailed. 
Soft Lisle, 50e.; Fine Cotton, 


Mass. | day. Full canvass 





CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO.’S 


SAMANTHA “7ne° 


Josiah Allen’s Wife’s latest and 
$250. Selis very fast. Agents average 5 to 9 orders a 
outfit Send 


BRETHREN. 
bestbook. Priceonly 
or 
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Black Stockings Never Crock or Fade. 
For sale at927 ty tgg, & New York ; 20 Temple Place, 
Boston ; 109 State 8t., C hicago. Send for price Iet. 





ar tes tems “EVER READY" 
7=3DRESS STAY tau 
YPSILANTI ORESS STAY MFG. CO., Yosilantl, Michigan. 








EIGHTEEN PER CENT PER ANNUM 
Was the Last Dividend of the 


HARRIMAN BUILDING AND 
LOAN ASSOCIATION. 


Another equally gratifying dividend will be 
declared June 1 next. 

These dividends are declared out of net 
profits. 

This Association is located in the thriving 
temperance city of Harriman, Tennessee. 

A limited number of shares, both serial and 
paid-up, for sale to investors. 

For particulars, address 


HARRIMAN BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCLATION, 





Harriman, Tennessee. 


15 Cents for postage. See & 0O,, Phila- 

delphia, Pa., or Chicago, Til. 

TALMAGE’S srenict tireata™ Ee: 

NEW ort. soap Soe indeed 9 4 penis 
receive rt hy Y je 


NOVELTIES acents 


Convertible Wire Bechet, Wake Button, Self- 
threading Needle & many Catalog tree 
D, CA8SGREEN Mo. Co,, 134 Van Buren St., Chicago. 


AGENTS *.r'vorvian BOOKS. 


our POPULAR 
Stones terms to workers. Send for illustra 
t circalars to American Publishing Coe., 
Hartford, Conn., Roston, St. Louis, or Cincinnati. 


BACCY KNEES 


POSITIVELY REMEDIED. Greely Pant 
her, by mail, 25 cemts. Agents wanted. 
B. J. GREELY, 715 Washington 8t., Boston, Mana. 


Profitable Employment to Teachers, 


students, and other energetic persons. Get our terms 
on religious books and Bibles before enzaging else- 
where. John C. Winston&Oo., Phila. Pa. or Chicago,I!!. 
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AGENTS WANTED 23:7," surs-ortere fae 
WANTED EF 
Soret ashi seat tae 


Siaumaes: BICYCLE 


fer 
A.W.GUMPACO. Dayton,0. 
Nor Plrige reced 


Bors dir’ in. Safety, with rabber tirea, § 
’ 25-inch , With rabbertires - ~~ 
Gents’ inch , balleto b’g’s and pedals, 
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-“UNEASY RESTS THE HEAD 
that wears a crown,” unless it’s polished with 


SAPOLIO. 


eases ate of se Soremnatre: Try itin your 


next house 
a king cm can yp we \ienen J comfort and easy 
e cares of h by the in: 
vestment of a few cents in a cake of With 
it wonders can be gaan rene, in and 
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TER C, SWAN 
HALL anv DGE 
FURNITURE 

bi] VARIETY. 
sSeurn Seoons, St. 
BiAsis, FR FOR A. SUaDay: ‘SCHOOLS. 
ac cot 133 ead Od OL Phin. Pa. Pa. 
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SE AMEESAL TELE and SHENELINS of 
high-grade tin ES Coen toca 


ES ag ag ee Gamden, 


Firs Galleries of Paintings, 








No. 816 Chestnat Street, Philadelphia. 


‘The Story of Joseph.” come'curas filer 


the life of Joseph. 








New 





Each set in a box. ‘Price 
tt 48 > toemes cents. GOODENOUGH & Woe: 
, 122 Nassau Street, ork. 
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\ The Ladies Home Fournal 


Mailed to any address trond now 


, 
Jan. 1 I, 92 
(BALANCE — 
OF THIS YEAR). 
On Receipt of only 
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FEW of the jeading 
features embrace 
Mrs. BEEcHER’S 

Reminiscences of 


HENRY WARD BEECHER 


Sketching their entire home-life. Society 
Women as Housekeepers: “How to 
Make and Save Money,”’ by Henry CLews, 
the eminent New York Banker. Musical 
Helps, by Ciara Louise Kewtiocc, ANNIE 
Louise Cary, Curistine Nevsson, Srus Reeves, 
and others. “How to Keep City Boarders,”’ 
by Kate Upson CLark—and hundreds of other good 
things for the autumn and.winter numbers. .*,_ .’. 
CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia, , Pa. 
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The correct writing-papers for 
society, foreign, —_ every-day 
correspondence, a 


A Model Superintendent, 





BOSTON LINEN 

and a a HILE 
An object-lesson will help a superintendent more than will a fine-spun theory. The book —e reasonabie in 
“ A Model Superintendent” shows how a good superintendent actually did his work :—In the - Fh t.-ped Ms seen re 
study ; with the teachers; in the desk; with the scholars; among the records; at special ser- — you our complete 

vices. It is a sketch of the life and work of Henry P. "Haven, of the International Lesson 

*_ | Committee, by H. Clay Trumbull, Editor of The Sunday School Times. Bound in cloth, with SAMUEL WARD go. 

fine steel portrait of Mr, Haven. ‘Price, $1.00.. For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, 49 & Bi Street, Boston. 





by the publisher. 


From The Eraminer and Chronicle, New York. | From ‘The New York Observer. 





We hardly know of a volume which so pleasant “He was t, and this 
: eee book became such : it exhibits his meth- 
of work that : 


ve been introduced. by that 
common sense with w Mr, Haven was liberally 


endowed. in our best regulated modern Sunday 
schools.” 


DIXON'S 2s = PENCILS 


Are unequaled for smooth, leads. . 


Finch ond coma tO fe Shompe 00 Sheoph Das 
bany, Jersey 


Dixen Crucible Vom- 
City, N.J., for samples worth double the monex 








JOHN D. WATTLES, PusLisHER, 1031 Walnut Street, acm yempne Pa. 











mar Honmaben BUSHNELL'S 
R aa” tenes Perfect Letter Cop 
sent on receipt of 5 | Are Sees and used all erous Ye. — ¥ 
Breese We || Eadersze Stee bene br tall Se reetpt of pri. 
Albany, N.Y. 1. 47 &. 4th St. 


























The Sunday School Times intends to admit o advertisements that are trustwort Should, however, an advertisement of a party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 
nai the publisher will refund to subscribers aay lace therehy, 


any money that 
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